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THLE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE — | 
'5 published every Friday, at Salem, Colum 
“iana C»., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
“ft the Wesrern Anti-Stavery Society j 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
Which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
€>Veraments and pro-slavery church organi- 
witions. It is edited by Bens. S. and J, E- 
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Liz sere Jones; and while urging upon the 
p2 ple the daty of holding ** No union with 
Sliveholders,”’ eitherin Church or State, as | 
tha only consistent position an abolitionist 

1n occupy, and as the best means for the de- | VOL. 4.---NO. a 
straction of slavery; it will, so faras its lim- 
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its permit, give a history of the daily progress * — 


of the anti-slavery cause—exhibft the policy receiving Christianity with war, and hearing 
from their teachers no rebuke for war, incor- 
porated war with their Christianity anqnes- 
we t Christiani- 
a! lition to its anti-slavery matter, it willcon- ty as preached in England for several centu- 
ries did not tend to remove war, ‘The Chris- 
tiles, &c. Itis to be hoped that all the friends tian Englishman was just as eager for waras 
of the Westera Anti-Slavery Society—all the the pagan Saxon; in Christian England, war 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do , has always its place asa Christian profession 
In the 
p per, by extenling its circulation. You year 1800, after the Gospel had * worked” 


an| prictice of slaveholders,and by facts and 
arzunents endeavor to increase the zeal and 
activity of every true lover of Freedom. In tioned like their modes of dress. 


tain general news, choice extracts, moral 


what they can to aid in the support of the by the side of law and agriculture, 


who live in the West should sustain the pa- for 1200 years, Christianity as preached, had 
yer that is published in your midst. ‘The | done little or nothing to abolish war in Eng- 
agle is printed on an imperial sheet and is land. Nay, Christianity now turns round on 
firaished to subscribers on the following ' those who would abolish war, and hurls the 
TERMS | Bible at their heads, and thunders with a 
eeare | whole artillery of texts to prove that she sane- 

$1,090 per annum, if paid on, or before the | tions war. 
receipt of the Ist No. ; : Now after org ic.sie hae wrest all this 
TF - : . havoc, what wou e still have? © prays 
Fs Sy aa eal a ee us still for a home in the Church of "Ge, 


A that he may corrupt and disgrace us yet lon- 
3 ae if payment be delayed longer than _ ger with bis foul deeds, that he may trample 


| yet longer on the vineyard of the Lord—that 
04> No subscription received for less than | be may still keep open the door of the bottom- 
six months, and all payments to be made less pit, to let louse the locusts and scorpions 
within 6 mos. of the time of subscribing, | Which have ravaged the Chureh, 
Subscriptions fur /essthan one year to be paid | Sowith Slavery. The Gospel, as it is call- 
énvariably in advance. ed, has been preached in the Southern States 
| fur one hundred and fifty years, and faithfully 
We oceasionally send numbers to preached as men understand tha! term. That 
those who are not subscribers, but who are is, those dogmas or theological statements 
believed to be interested in the dissemination | which are called the Gospel—such as the 
of ne! truth, with the hope that they | death of Chvist, theatonement, faith in Christ, 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their regeneration, &e., &c., have been as faithful- 
influence to extend its circulation among their| ly preached in South Carolina, for aught | 
friends. know, as in any country. But with what 
0<- Communications intended for inser | results on Slavery? Not the slightest: ra- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth-, ther during that time Slavery has been creep- 
ers tothe Publishing Agent, James Barnasy. | ing with silent and slimy progress nearer and 
TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. | nearer to the altar, has wound itself around 


the pillars of the commurion table, seated it- 


The publishers of the Bugle have been put seif in the pulpit, and has worked out for it- 


*o great inconvenience and considerable ex- 
pense, in consequence of those with whom 


they have business transactions neglecting to | 


bear in mind a few necessary rules and regu- 
lations which may be thus stated : 

1. In sending the name of a new subscri- 
ber ora remittance for an old one, write it 
distinetly, and give not only the name of the 


| self a nest within the covers of the Bible, and 
there proudly rearing up its crest, threatens 
with mobs here, and hell hereafter, all who 
attack it, instead of cowering away like a 
doomed thing before the light and rebuke of 
| Christianity, That has been the result of ta- 
| king organic sin into the Church. She. has 
‘compelled the Bible to be her defender, as if 





Post Office, but the name of the County and Christianity, instead of being God’s minister 


State in which said office is located. 

2. When the Pos: Office address of a pa- 
per is to be changed, be particular to give the 
name of the office from whictr itis to be chan- 


ged, as well as the one to which itis to be, 


sent. 
3. According to general usage, subscribers 


trary, are considered as willing to continue 
thei. subscriptions; and those who are in ar- 
fear 8 cannot discontinue their paper, except 


at the option of the publishers, ont!) an ar-) 


rearages are paid, and if they neglect or re- 
fuse to take their papers from the office to 
which they are directed, or move to other 
slaces without informing the publishers, and 
the paper is sent to the former direction, they 
are responsible for payment. 

4. The Courts have decided that 


| 


who do not give express notice to the con- | 2 preached. 


to bless the world, was the devil's paid agent 
to deceive and curse the world. 

The Gospel then, may be preached for cen- 
turies, and not Jead men to renounce slavery. 
But we have spoken of the Gospel as preach- 
ed. 1 maintain, however, that in these spe- 
cific cases and similar ones, the Gospel was 

The consmand, * let the op- 
pressed go free,” is as much a part of God's 
message, as that “he was bruised for oar ini- 
quities.”” Christ came to * preach deliver- 
ance to the captive,’ as well as remission of 
sins, and the Gospel commands justice ang 
eqoality to be rendered to the slave no less 
than repentance in gencral. Not the Gospel, 
but a matilated, emasculated set of dogmas 
called the Gospel, have been preached. ‘hal 
Gospel may be preached forever and ** work” 
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forever, and lead to no result but the increas- 
! . 1 . 





to take a newspaper (for which the individ | 


val has subscribed) from the office, and re- 


} 
| 


ed of sin. 
One would think the experience of sixteen 
hundred years might have taught us some 


moving and leaving it uncalled for, is pri- | lessons, and yet in modern times, men, with 


m4 facte evidence of intentional fraud. 
5. If you wish to discontinue a paper, 


| 


a strange infatuation, afier seeing the Church 
stifled and crushed in the folds of this ana- 


first pay all arrearages, then request the pub- | conda, have just quietly invited this same in- 
lishers either personally, by letter from your- satiate monsier intu their missions. 


aelf, or through your Post Master to have it 
stopped. 
== 


Christianity and Organic Sins. 





‘The following extracts are from a sermon 
delivered by Rev. Geo. W. Perkins, at the 
recent Annual Meeting of the “ American 
Missionary Association.” 


_ Christianity, war and slavery, have quiet- 

tled down together, lovingly protecting 
and aiding each other. War girds on his 
sword and goes out to fight for Christianity, 
and pours his iron storm of bullets on her en- 
emies ; Christianity returns the favor and in 
the form of a Chaplain, goes out with the re- 
giments, blesses the standard, preaches to the 
men obedience and courage in fighting out 
the unjust battles of the vilest and most am- 
bitious of men. Slavery comes and offers 
her gifts to Christianity, and with money 
dug out of the very bone and life of his thralls, 
helps to extend her doctrines, and with slave 
labor supports her Churches. Christianity 





| 


Accordingly, the history of modern mis- 
sions affords another sad illustration of the 


results of this temporizing policy with or- 
ganic sin. | 





About a century ago, Schwartz proceeded 
to Southern India as a missionary, and labor- 
ed there nearly fifty years. His success was 


| wonderful, far exceeding even the utmost 


dreams of our more recent missionaties in that 
part of the world. ‘The converts enumerated 
by him and his fellow-laborers, were counted 
by fens of thousands. But he met that organ- 
ie sin, the curse of all lndia—cas/e—the truit- 
ful mother of pride, hate and all uncharitable- 
ness. Schwartz thorght the evil too great 


| and deeply rooted to be at once assailed, and 


its abandonment made the indispensable con- 
dition of Chureh membership. We are told 
by his admiring biographer, that he ‘so treat- 


_ed this difficult and dedicate point, that the 


' 


in her turn comes to the plantation and preach- | 


es obedience to the opp d tens with 
hell the refractory slave, and out of her holy 
book finds always some text for slavery’s 
need. Christianity (as preached by many,) 





| distinctions of caste were gradually disap- 


earing, and would probably, in time, have 

een entirely forgotten.”” So dreamed the 

good man as he admitted caste into the 

Church, * that men might be /ed to renounce 
it.”” 

But with what result, after the Gospel has 

** worked’’ for a hundred years? Why, caste 


-and Christianity took root together—as parts 
_ of one system: and became so interlaced that 


fhae been the main support of war and slave-— 


Moro how has come about this monstrous 
and etre | alliance? In the beginning it 
was not so, for there is ample evicence that 
early Christians refused to serve in armies, 


and were in numbers put to death for retus-_ 


ing to be soldiers. But as Christianity was 
extending her conquests, her teachers tried 
the impossible work of serving God and Mam- 





mon. She hoped to grow the faster by tem- of their church or their ministers. 


porary concession to sin, and concessions 
vhiel she honestly designed to be temporary. 
Bat the sin she so unwisely girded about her 


was like the poisoned shirt of Nessus, which | 


once on, could only come off with the skin 
and life. When for instance, the zealous 
monk Augustine preached Christianity to the 
grim old Saxon king at Winchester, half sa- 


vage and half pirate, he did not exhort him ® 


to be a warrior, nor wish him to fight, and 
doubtless would have been glad to have war 
cease. But how could he preach against war 
to a king who gained his throne by war, and 
‘toa 


, course. 


who made a trade of wart Sohe- 


said about war, bat preached the Gos- | 


pel as he understood it, and with a policy 
near of kin to that of Jeroboam, brou it the 
Saxons into the church with the battle axe 
by their side, and the skalls of their enemies 
at the door, that there they might be * led to 
renounce their sins.” 


And with what resuli? Why the people 


no human power could uproot the sin, with- 
out tearing in pieces the Church. When 
“the Bishop of Calcutta felt it to be his du- 
ty to take some decisive measures to abolish 
the distinctions of caste, among the converts 
to christianity (at the end of a century) the 


| evil had increased toa magnitude not contem- 


plated by Schwartz.’’ When they were re- 
minded of the duty of rejecting easte, these 
Christians rejected the proposition with scorn, 
spurned the authority of the Bishop, and were 
determined to retain caste, whatever became 


WHOLE NO. 170. 
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ett eet 
| Itis strictly corrett to. say, that the. slave- 
_ holders cast, in effect, three votes for every 
' five slaves which they > thatis, the vote 

‘of a Southerner who owns five slaves, | 
6 as fur in the election of a member of Con- 

t by four. 
i a a a! 


_ ‘Slave Representation. 


egress as the ballots cast ern 
wen. ‘This statement does net mean that he 
_ deposites four ballots in the-box, nor that his 
one ballotis counted as four'on the tally isi; 
‘but that in apportioning the Congressional 


“== ‘representation of ihe Union, five slaves ‘are 


counted as three freemen, and the citizens of 
the slave States‘have the advantage of this 





niin 


truth on his mailed body, and bnild the 
r) Chorch, not by his permission, but standing 
Jon his prostrate carcase. We believe it va- 

sier to Aeep hiin out of the Church, than to 
cast him ont after he has gained firm foothold 
and with his strong arms bound’ himself to 
} the very horns of the altar. 

T will only add as a reuiark, that we may 
see ** How the Gospel is ta work." Much is 
said of this * working out’’ of the principles 
of the Gospel; Wich tras little nféaning, or 
a Wrong meaning. One might suppose that 
the Bible was a bottle of yeast, which was 
ee Nae to'soine great dead sea of wind, 
and there was to operate mechanically in 
throwing off the scum and filth. Bat what 

























Chureh than of depariing from the templ®. 

This serpent egg which they had handle 
tenderly and kept warm, began to hat 
its brood of hateful reptiles. ‘Phe mis 
ries at length fiiding that the Gospel'd) 
* work" till it was ful’y preached and 
ed, began to get the Gospel to do its 
priate work by applying it. The conseq 
wus jast what'the experience of fifteen 
turies might have led them td expect.* 
would not be cast out. And at one m 
station alone, seven/y chureh members 
excommunicated,+s preferring caste to C 

In short, all experience shows” that 
far more difficult to cast ott organic sin 
itis rooted in the Chureh, than . 
out, from the first. “Plis process x 
tion by Church discipline f 
Church inte ’ 
not have been at all affected by its exclusion 
at first. : 

With similar results has the orgawi# sin 
of slavery been admitted into the mission 
churehes ainong the Choetaw Indians. ‘The 
well meaning men who took this step did 
not like slavery, and would have beea pleas- 
ed to see it disappear. But they had heard 
of Schwartz avd the Moravians, and the 
slaveholder seemed penitent, and they Were 


ow is it to work? By be- 
ing crippled, and one half its truth cut out? 
No, but by being expounded and applied by 
faithful men. 

The Gospel can be expected to work only 
where the Gospel is preached, * Let the 
oppressed go free,” is part of the Gospel.— 
vhrist, and of course his ministers, were to 
“preach deliverance fo the eaptive.” Let 
these be kept back, and the Gospel is not 
! preached. Of course the Gospel cannot 
anxious for converts; so instead of taking | Work, or ean work but feebly and impertect- 
the firm ground which would probably have | ly : and so feebly, as our previous statements 
kept out some slaveholders altogether, and | show, that it and sin will grow up in mutual 
have delayed the admission of others for a | friendship and support. Let it be preached, 
few wecks, they unbarred the door. The | and preached in all its application, to all sin, 
woil came in, ‘They preached the Gospel to | to organic sih, and fo all the developements 
this wolf, i. e. they told him that Christ died | and forms’ which sin assumes in various 
for him;—that he must trust in Christ alone | states of society, then it will work asa true 
for salvation;—that he must not eruel'y de- antagonism to sin, and its great Nuthor will 
vour the sheep. All this the wolf gladly | work in it and with it. 
heard and cordially received. Christianity 
and the wolf most lovingly lay down to- 
gether in the same fold: the wolf, neither 


Illinois and the Ordinance of 1787. 


the Gospel? A set of dogmas? It is all 


rebuked nor vexed, hid his claws and teeth. 
But by and by Christianity hinted to the 
wolf that it was time not only to believe, but 
to practice the Gospel. But his growl and 
teeth show that it must now come to the 
question whether Christianity or the wolf 
shall have possession of the Church. 

Or to drop the figure—the patrons of these 
mission churches think it time that the Gos- 
pel should do its appropriate ** work’ on 
slavery, and have hinted to these heathen 
converts that they must now legin, after the 
lapse of thirty years, to apply the Gospel.— 
These Churches at once rebel and refuse— 


ver insisted on emancipation, and insolently 
add that the Board has changed, and were 
compelled to, by the fanaticism of the North, 
‘The poor heathen converts, instead of being 
led to renounce slavery, have only learned 


the characteristic arrogance af plane haldewe 
aud inoutt tnetr teachers ; and intend, instead 


of parting with slavery, to part with the 
Board, and force out of the nation all teach- 
ers who will not go for slavery. 

Still more revolting has been the “ work- 
ing of the Gospel’? among the Moravian 
Missions in the Danish West India Islands. 
I visited several of their stations in the win- 
ter of 1838—9. ‘They also, with the simpli- 
city characteristic of the early missionaries 
of that sect, had preached the Gospel in its 


its authority as Jaw, and made little else than 
a mere system of excited sentimentalism.— 
There were two organic sins prevailing 
among their converts, slavery and concubi- 
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The re- | 


cord of the tumultous and disgraceful scenes | 


which took place in Southern India, when 
churches a century old were to be ** /ed to re- 
nounce”’ caste, is an instructive commentary 
on the right mode of dealing with organic 
sin. ‘The sin. instead of being worked off, 
had bred in these churches a universal gan- 
rene. 


elsewhere pursued substantially the same 


of tobacco chewing, made thal a ground of ex- 
clusion from the Church, but swallowed 


| are successful: if converts preferring caste 


| 


| 


The American missionaries in India and | im to souls, and disaster to us. 


' 


reformed. But the leprosy had so corrupted 
the Church, that to my horror and surprise, 
I found that slavery was not only in the 
Church, but that the mission was actually 
supported by slavery—that the mission owned 
slaves, compelled them to work, and thus 
paid the salaries of the missionaries. Even 
worse than that—concubinage was the rule, 
and marriage the exception,-among the Charch 
members! When I expressed my astonish- 
ment to one of the missionaries, he very care- 
lessly Oo oste “Oh, they do not like to be 
confined by marriage.” ‘Thus had the Church 
become a den of unclean things, resting on 
the foundation of organic sin. 

Such has been the result of the policy we 


technical sense—but a Gospel stripped of | and the females at 27 ycars old. 


A friend presented us yesterday with a 
pamphlet, containing a lecture on the early 
history of the State of Ilinois, delivered be- 
fore the Chicago Lyceum, in December 1840, 
by William H. Brown, Esq., frowi which-we 
make the following extract: 

“ This audience is well aware, that by the 
Ordinance of 1787, slavery was excluded 
from the territory out of which this State was 
formed. But long before the passage of this 
Ordinance, slavery had been introduced into 
Illinois by the French inhabitants of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and did of course exist when 


maintain that they are acting in accordance | the Ordinance of '87 became the organic law 
with apostolic practice—that the apostles ne- | of the N. W. Territory. 


During the exist- 
ence of the Ilinois territorial government, a 
law had been passed by the Legislature, 
known as the Indenturing Law, by which a 
kind of guasi slavery had been legalized. By 
| this act, a slaveholder in Kentucky or else- 


~~ ring Wie Pia ewe sete thew ered 
tory, taking them within a certain time be- 
fore the Clerk of the Circuit Court; here the 
slaves by their own free will and accord, as 
was presumed, consented to serve their late 
masters 70, 80, or 90 years, taking especial 
care to add such a number of years as would 
cover the life of the indented person. ‘The 
children of the indentured servanis, were to 
be registered upon their birth in the County 
Court Clerk’s Office, and were called * reg- 
istered servants,”’ to be free, the males at 33, 
The de- 
scendants of the registered servants to be free 
at 21 and 17 years o!d. ‘Thus it will be per- 
ceived, that the subject of slavery, in all its 
varieties, as it then existed, was calculated 


nage, which came into the Church to be there | to awaken a deep interest, when it was sup- 


posed that, by acis of the convention, it was 
to be upheld or wholly swept away. Its ad- 
vocates were anxious to insert in the consti- 
tution a saving clause, by which their sup- 
posed rights would be confirmed—while the 
ultras of the opposite party were ready to 
overturn the whole fabric, ‘The convention 
took a middle course, leaving the right to the 
French slavers and their descendants to be 
adjudicated by the courts of the country and 
declaring that those who had been bound to 
service by indenture or contract, in conformi- 
ty with the territorial law, without fraud or 
collusion, should be held to a specific per- 
formance of their contract—and also that those 
who had been registered, should serve out 


oppose. It has nor prepared the master to| ihe time appointed by the law. ‘The anti- 
break the bonds of the slave, nor the proud | slavery men were contented with the saving 
Brahmin fratenally io embrace the man of | clause contained in the words ** without fraud 
low caste. It has rivetted the fetters of the | or collision,” as they contended that in all 
slave, confirmed the prejudices of caste, and | cases of indentured servants there wae both 
filled the Church with sin, the one and the other. ‘Io a great extent 
With these facts before us, we have felt | they were no doubt correet—for eases were 
constrained to expostulate often and strongly | not uncommon where the unfortunate servant 
with those who control the great missionary | before going to the Clerk's office, was whip- 
operations of the day. Having done so in| ped into # proper state of mind, * freely and 
vain, we have aimed, not in the spirit of ri- be gig to enter into contract with his 
valry, but in obedience toa stern sense of | master. But in all cases it was well under- 
duty, to institute missions on different prin- | stood, that if this consent was not given, the 
ciples. We know that our expostulations are | slave would be immediately removed to a 
met with the alleged claim that success has | slaveholding State, to remain in bondage in 
indicated the blessing of God on this ques- | the hands of some one perhaps less kind than 
tionable course of policy. But what és sue-| his present possessor.’ 
cess? Mere ions of bers? Then So far as Hlinois was coneerned, the Ordi- 
Papists have —— the blessing of | nance of 1787 was an abolition measure, be- 
God on their missions. In Singapore, for | cause slavery did exist in that territory when 
instance, where large and well manned Pro- | the Ordinance was adopted. We do not 
testant Missions from England and America quote the above extract however, for the pur- 
have labored and then abandoned the field pose of establishing, by the acts of early 
—one Romish priest has collected a large | statesmen of the republic, the complete and 
band of converts. If the establishment of | exclusive control ct Congress over the terri- 
mission churehes, whose b tories, b we ider that question set- 
ly adhere to slavery, and resent all attempts | tied, but with the view of showing that the 
to teach them a troe and fall Gospel consti- | general tendency, in new territories, is favor 
tute success, then some missionary societies | ghJe to slavery, and that nothing but a posi- 
tive prohibition will exclude that institution 
from new and sparsely settled regions, Not- 
withstanding the Ordinance of 1787, posi- 
tively prohibiting slavery in the north-west- 
ern territory, of which Ilinois was a part, 
Organie sins, like boastful Goliaths, have | slave-holders evaded the law,and slavery vir- 











to Christianity indicate success, then the 
blessing can be easily obtained. Such suc- 
cess we do not seek, for it must result in ru- 





They carefully strained out the gnat | stood “ in the missionaries’ path, and have | tually existed in Ilinois territory long after 


defied the living God, denying the power of 


56 o : . 
God to release their victims, and condescend- The soil and climate of Iilinois, are not so 


down caste and slavery, those monster sins | pr Poe the man of God to go on in |-well adapted to slave labor as are the soil 


which engender and protect a brood of other 
sins. In some of their churches at least, 
caste was tolerated in the benevolent hope 


that these supposed converts would be led into the Chureb. 
quietly and gradually to renounce this vital -the camp of Israel, not to obey and worship 
They waited | the true God, but to : e 
But We mean, in David's faith to meet the mon- | institution trom the territories acquired from 


rout or seed of heathenism. 
many years for the Gospel to * work.” 


his Master's work. if he, organic sin, should | and climate of New Mexico and California. 
be uatouched—or rather petted and propitiat- | Yet nothing short of a positive prohibition 
ed by the sacrifice of truth, and by reception | prevented slavery from being planted forever 
This Goliath comes into | im that territory. This fact alone will serve 
to show the absolute necessity of immediate- 
and tyrannize. | ly excluding, by legislative enactments, that 





caste had no more intention of leaving the ster, and to day the axe of God's reforming Mexico, if we would not have them the eter- 


“= <= 


nal atiode of human slavery. If it tequived 


. 


: 
a similar measure will surely be required for 
New Mexieo and California. ‘I'o be passive 
—to decline to legistate fur fear of offending 
the South, is to prostitute those free fields to 
the abhorred uses of two hundred thousand 
slave-hulders. 
ee ee 


From the Free Press (1/?). 
Fhe Condition of Slaves. 


_ We stambled, the other day, dporf a deci- 
sion recentl, wade i South Cayolina, and 


a specimen of 1¥ condition of the black man 


ery of $100, which had been placed in the 
detendant’s hands by her slave, William, to- 
wards the purchase of his two children. A%* 
is to some extent the custem in Southern ci- 
ties, William was permitted to find employ- 


that she was not bound to regard her agree: 
ment with him. The Recorder of Charles- 
ton, to his credit, charged the jury in fivor, 
of the defendant, but the jury decided in fu- | 
vor of the plaintiff. ‘The case being appeal- | 
ed to the higher court, the judge sustained | 
the action of the jury. The following is the | 
decision of Judge Wardlaw: 


“'Phis verdict may liavo been found upon | 
the conclusion of the jury, formed trom the 
evidence, that the defendant had not acted in 
good faith; but even upon a contrary suppo- 
sition, this Court thinks it must stand. The— 
promises of a master to a slave, are binding | 
Only in cunscierice (1) and honor; at law, not- | 
withstanding any such promise, that the slave | 
shall have certain acquisitions, all the acqui- | 
sitions of the slave in possession, are the pro- | 
perty of the mastef. A dealing or trafficing | 
with the slave concerning such acquisitions, 


unlicensed dealings with a slave, 
trarisfer a title to a third person, upon the | 
ground of the master’s implied consent; but} 
an executory agreement with a slave (nut the 
agent of the master ther in,) can give no right 
of action, either to the slave or «aster.— 
Kabila 10 Rensvany & MI te Cny OOO, CAT HEUTE 
vs. Carmille, 2 McM., 454. Then the $100 
in William's possession belonged to the plain- 
tiff; the defendent violated the law in receiv- 
ing it from him under a bargain; or, to say 
the least,acted with greqtimprudence in rest- 


to such an amount, when the owner was near, 
upon the implied permission of the owner, 
and not obtaining express license. Such as- 
sent of the plaintiff as would make William 
her agent, cannot be presumed ayainst the 
plainufl; and the defendant must refund the 
$100, as money received in an unlawful trans- 
action, wherein the plaintiff did not partici- 
pate—or as money received upon considera- 
tion of an agreement which the iaw regards 
as worthless,” 


this body of young disciples of tee-totslism 
made a grand parade in our city. Their 


spectators seemed equally delighted and sat- 
isfied with their appearance. Tt was truly a 
pleasant sight to witness such a cold-water 


claiming their vow of eternal hostility to al- 
cohol, and fidelity to * pure cold water,” and 
spite of objections to their peculiar organiza- 
tion, it must have gladdened the heart of 
every hopeful worker of humanity who look- 
ed upon it. It is a promise of a better gene- 
ration to come, and of course of more hope 
for every righteous and merciful reform in 
their hands. The temperance cause is the 


improvement for freedom and humau rights 
in the present age. Like the Baptism of old, 
it comes with its gospel of water, to ** pre- 


Savior, and, as then, the new Messiah ac- 
cepts from the hand of its forerunner the bap- 
tism preparative to its own mission, 

The harmony of its celebration was mar- 
red by one incident, which was an exhibition 
both of a mean and cowardly spirit of preja- 
dice, on the part of certain musical bands 
employed, and a firm and resolute virtue in 
some of the young cadets. One of the Di- 
visions had employed Anderson’s band of 
colored musicians to play for them ; but just 
as the procession had formed, and was rea- 
dy to move, a message was sent to Mr. Mul- 
len, the chief marshal, from the white bands, 
refusing to march unless the colored hand 
was excluded, All retmonstrance was in 
vain. ‘These white miscreants knew that it 
was too late to supply other musicians for the 
parade, and thought that they would, in con- 
sequence, compel submission to their odious 
demand, but they found that children cao 
carry manly hearts. When informed that 
their musicians must leave the procession at 
the dictate of the negro-haters, the Division 
at once resolved that they would leave it too, 
and throughout the parade they marched se- 
parate from the main procession, preferring 
principle to union. , 

The negro-haters overshot their mark this 
time, as often before, for the come-outer Di- 
vision, by its brave act, and more especially 
by its appearance and superior music, was 
the great atiraction of the parade. Al! honor 
to the brave boys of the Star Division of Ca- 
dets.— Pa. Freeman. ~ 


Since the first appearance of the Cholera 
in Egypt 20,000 people had died of it, At 
Smyrna, at the latest dates, (August 29:1) 
‘ the deaths were 100 per day. 








the Ordinance of 1787 to keep linois free, | 


cannov resist the desire to let our realers have | 


wr the Souths who ie said to be so much “bet. | lower House, rnd 
ter than the *free niggers’ at the North. 
The plaintiff. (4 woman.) sued for the recov. | 


Capers or aE EL Friday ‘tis trae, bot in climbing, not in labor. ‘Pheir 


army in their early childhood and youth, pro- 


see the way” for the advent of a mightier 


‘addition to their own number in the r 
{ iodmeue Ur" mye members of Ginga 
CIS? Soy Se oF Serre 


South Carolina, with only five or six thou- 
‘sand more free white inhabitants than’ Phila- 
| delphia city and county in 1840, would have 
been entitled to only the sate ntunber of 
Congressmen; but by the tion of the 
| three-fifths of Wit staves to the nuniber of her 
free peop'e, she took seven members instead 
of four, Aud so enjoys the advantage of three 
Congressmen over and above the equal 
_ population of ovr own four districts. The 
Southern slaveholder has no advantage at the 
‘ ballot-box over the Southern non-slaveholder, 
| but he has it against the Northern freeman. 
Altogether, this thiree-filths rule gives the fit- 


teen slave States twenty-one members of the 





‘ ms eo- 
| thon’ of President and Vice President, for 
Which the Norih has no equivalent or com- 
| pensation, ‘They have twenty-one members 
| who represent property merely; the North 
| hae no representation of her property, but on- 
ly of her people. These twenty-one votes 
are enough to decide almost any question 


ment and earn what he could, on condition | Which greatly concerns the Wellaré of the 
of paying bis mistress a certain sum monthly, | Country.—Darly Republic. ’ 

Stimulated to extraordinary efforts by the | 
hope of giving Lis children that freedom | 
Which he was pot permitted to enjoy, he had oecurréed on the Michigan Central 
saved this $100. His mistress, (a woman | It became necessary to carry a grading or em- 
with a tiger's Weart,) hearing of this, claimed | bankment of fifteen feet high, across a low 
the &100 on the ground that William’s entire | piece of ground containing xbout 100 acres 
earnings were hers, be being her slave, and nearly dry enough’ for yo 





Recoversp Lake.—A singular aceident 
ailway. 


w land. When 
thry had progressed with the grading for 


, Some distance, it became too heavy for the 


soifto support; | the crust of the earth broke 
in, and’ the embankment sunk down into se- 
venty-nine feet of water! Jt appears that 
the piece of ground had been a Lake, but had 
collected a soil of roots, peat, muck. &c., on 


| its surface, apparently from ten to fifteen feet 


thick, whiclr wd become hardened and’ dry 
enough for farm purposes. Mr. Brooks, the 
engirieer, thought it would linve supported an 
embankment of five feet thickness, and that 
if it had not been necessary for them to have 
had one muctrheavier, it would have mdf hl 
ed the road, and the fact might never have 
been discovered that it rested un the bosom 
of a lake. 





Exrraonpinary Inventions —Among the 
articles of merit at the Annual Fair of the 


without the license of tlie master, is as much | American Institute, the New York Express 
contrary to our statulory regulations, as other | Potlces flour mills, not much farger than the 

Some- | crown of a wan’s tat, which will grind sixty 
times’an executed contract witha slave might | bushels of wheat per day, into first rate flour; 


they can be purchased for $150, complete, 
with bolting apparatus. There were corn 
mills on exhibition, which do their work ad- 


| mirably, with nearly the same expedition, and 


costing even less. There wore sight impor. 
ee ee 

and woollen cloths, which may be said to ad- 
vance such machinery in the series of ma- 
chines by which cloth is now made, to era- 
ble the manufecterer to réduce the cloth sev- 
eral mills per yard; should a corresponding 


ing his justification for dealing witl we slave | bUmber of improvements annually appear at 


our Pairs forthe next ten years, a yard of 
good unbleached shirting will be made for 
one cent per yard. 





A Pian Truru PLainty spoxen.—A wri- 
ter of the present day says there never was 2 
time since the completion of the pyramide, 
when such o clamor was abroad, as now, for 
the right to work ; and there never was a gen- 
eration, since the invention of easy chaira 





| and gloves, that tried so hard to strirk it.— 


People want to lave their hands employed, 


endeavor is not to get their living out of the 
_ ground, but out of one another, like ants and 


numbers were large, and the children and the | spiders. 


_ Crannernies 4 Cure ror Caxcen.—The 
Tusealoosa (Ala.) Obeerver, says: 
We have seen it stated more than once, 
| that the common cranberry was effi :acious in 
, the cure of cancer; but we have never, until 
| very recently, been an eye witness to the fact. 
| Mr. Middleton Belk, residing within four or 
| five miles of this city, who was afflicted with 
| a cancer on the nose, for the last eight years, 
| was induced to try cranberries, applied’ asa 
| poultice; and to his great joy and sutisfac- 
‘tion, has experienced a perfect and radical 


lawtul and inspired foreranner of the great | cure, 


Exrensive Suncicat. Openation.—A pain- 
u Pp i, was I ti, A oO t oA A 
last, by Dr. Atlee, on a patient of Dr. Sen- 
| derling, residing in Kensington, an adult, na- 
| med Valentine Dedaken. ‘The operation con- 
| sisted of removing the entire side of the up- 
| per jaw, a small portion of the malar bone 
was left, sufficient for the support of the eye. 
The operation was performed in less than ten 
| minutes, and in the presence of ten of our 
| first surgeons, and was borne thronghout by 
the patient without uttering a groan. He is 
doing well, and is entirely out of danger.— 
| Phila. News. 


Teeasene ‘l'rove.—A person in England, 
| lately rumaging among his family documents, 
| found written on the back of an old deed, 
some words indicating that a pot of gold was 
buried in a certain place in the garden. It 
was at first regarded as a hoax, but, on dig- 
ging up the spot, an'iron pot came to light, 
containing 15,000 guiness, and a serap of 
parchment, much decayed, on which was 
written, “Phe devil shall have it sooner than 
! Cromwell.” 











Woopen Guxrowver.—From sundry re- 
cent experiments, the fact is established that 
fine saw-dust or rasped wood, steeped in a 
mixture of concentrated sulphuric and nitric 
acids, and afterwards washed and dried, will 
explode similar to en deg ane and, 
if rightly managed, with mach greater force. 
The greatest wonder about it is, that the fact 
had not been discovered earlier. 

tating are 


The Rev. Theodore Parker ststed in bia 
sermon on Sunday, that there was a court in 
Boston which contained sixteen tenements, 
each of which several families ;— 
and that, of the ehildren born ip this court, 
| one-half were born blind, and the eyes of the 
other half were more or less defective ! 
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Wita the Mile Henin. the fit tlme to speak and act, and ever on thr 


Laborers Wanted---An Appeal. 


we may go on with as calm and 
d 


The sphere of our labor is widening. ‘The heaven had predicted our triumph. 
tion, which has hitherto diverted attention wide-spread evils are not hastily eradicated 
from the question of slavery, is now direct- from socicty. 
ing it to that subject. The electioneering 


numerous as have been itsevils, has notheen @ Wearying labor, to pursue them through all 
without its good. It has helped to make their windings, and separate the evil trem 
slavery the great question of political dis- r 
cussion, to awaken inqniries as to its charac- ‘hal is destroyed; but it can be done, and 
ter and its evils in thousands of minds be- the operation ix now going on in society. 
fore indiflerent to it. It has drawn forth Again, we say, our cause peeds laborers, 
strong condemnations of the system, and Mut ; 
eloquent exposures of its consequences, from of society. There is a place for every man 
men before silent upon it, ot open apologists te Work. There is room fur every peculiari- 
for its continuance. Ithas helped to prepare ty of talent and genius to find full seope and 
mento hear still more of the facts of slavery ottion. The little child and the gray-haired 
and our relation and duty to it, and thereby Sage, the humblest worker and lottiest geni- 
open new fields for our tillage. us, may engage in it. Strength and refine- 
We have been gratified at the many recent ment, caution and fervor, thought and ima- 


I ee 


alert that our foes gain no advantage over us, tly. 

fall a confi- examine the cause of the sentence passed 
ence of suceess, as though an angel from upon Mitchell, and the dreadful fate to which 
Jreannot O'Brien and MeManus are doomed, and in 
absorbing excitement of a presidential elee- be immediate; we need patience, forold and the light of our present position and past 


Their roots have become en nownce England as a sinner above ourselves, 
twined among the very fibres of our institu- ! 1 
campaign which has just closed, great and tions and customs, and it is a long, perhaps known to human law, involving the subver- 


the good, that (iis may be preserved while) awful horrors of civil war. 


in every condition of life, and in every class pose of these men to beget inthe minds of 


» to be passed over lightly, or disposed of has- ‘ 
Let us consider of these. Let us first the subject and the crown? My lords, you 


may deem this language unbecoming in me, 


here to speak the truth, whatever it may cost. 
{ am here fo regret nothing that I have ever 
done—to retract nothing that I have ever 
said. | aim not here to crave, with lying lip, 
the life 1 ecnsecrate to the liberty of my 
country. Far from it. Even here—here, 
where the thief, the libertine, the murderer, 


histury, ascertain if we are the people to de- 
The crimes of these men are the highest 


sion of the whole frame-work of human gov- 
ernment, and filling the lend with all the 
They could only 
expect tu gain their object by causing the 
land to smoke with the warin blood of slaugh- 
tered thousands. It appeared to be the pur- 


rounds me, and from which I see an early 
grave in an unanointed soil open to receive 
me—even here, encircled by these terrors, 
that hope which beckoned me to the perilous | 
sea on which I have been wrecked, still con- | 
soles, ani , and Pp sme. No! 1) 
do not despair of my poor old country —her 

peace, her liberty, her glory. For that coun- 
try | can now do no more than bid ber hope. 
To lift this island up—to make her a bene- 
factur to humanity instead of what she is— | 


their f-llow-countremen the highest contempt 
and most reckless disregard of human life.— 
It is also true that these men were sane, in- 
| telligent beings. Mitchell was an educated 
man; so was Smith O'Brien. The latter 
was also a law-maker. They well understood 
the nature of the solemn game which they 





and perchance it may seal my fate, but fam | i 
of those who profess to derive their God froin 


have left their footprints in the dust—here, in | y I sill not ani 
Risanet, Ghee de diedaw of declh car | or siavery, | cannot and will not recegnize 


have been, impartial and iridifferent between their Divinity. And these profess to get 


their God from the Bible, and they are loud 
and long in their condemnation of the deede 


Slavery is a flat denial of the exist- 


ence of a God of Love and Justice. Every 
slaveholder and apologist for slavery is a 


God. The being who can approve of war 


my fellow beings. ‘That being is a demon 


and revere as the God whe made me, and | 





struggle to sustain war and slavery against 
the indignant shouts of Hnmanity against 
these evils, than it could triumph in favor of 





; hanging witches and burning hereties, against 


, Humanity which condemned these deeds.— 
| The Bible, in favor of war and slavery, must 
go down before the stern behests of the soul 


 blasphemer against Him whom I worship as | against them. 
For God and Humanity, 


HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


Aveusta, Carroll Co., Nove, 10, °48, 


of cruelty, injustice, wrath, revenge and Dear Frienps :— 


murder. I spurn him and bid him defiance, 
as I do Bacchus, Mars, Jupiter, Sera, or Jug- | 
gernaut. ‘The Being that says war, or s/ave- | 
ry, is consistent with love and justice, anid | 
with the immutable relations and obligations | 
of man to man, though called God, and wor- | 


| 


evidences we have had that the masses of 
the people are fast becoming willing and de- | 
sirous to hear anti-slavery truth, and of the 
impressibility of these multitudes by anti-, 
slavery appeals, and this too under unfavora- 
ble circumstances. After the presidential 
contest is over—its results decided, and its 
turmoil ended, this question is not to lose its | 
importance, but to increase in interest. It 
will rest more entirely on its own merits, and | 
the discussion upon it will become more one 
of fact and principle. The system of slave- 
Ty must come, discennected fess other ques- 
tions, and from personal character, before the | 
har of public opinion for trial, and be sub- 
jected to a searching investigation. The | 
great paoel is now being drawn, of the jury 
which must give a verdict upon it. They 
will hear with more calmness and less pre- 
jodice than formerly, and consequently truth, 
when once given to them, will work more 
effectually in their minds and hearts, 
The need of information and the readiness | 
of the people to receive it are admitted.— | 
That facts and arguments exist accessible to 
every one wto will search for them, is also 
true. ge Aare of angry opposition and 


gination, are all needed. Here is a conflict. undertouk to play, and the amount of the 
in which the Aero may bless the world, and stake to be lost or won, They have ee 
prove himself a conqueror and a friend. | —they have lost, and must pay the forfeit- 
This cause is giving to its friends and sup- ure. They have “sown the wind, and are 
porters the moral discipline which they need. reaping the whirlwind.” They have been 
Are they naturally timid? It calls forth la. pierced by their own swords, and consumed 
tent strength and courage. Are they inclin- | by a fire of their own kindling. 
ed to selfishness and a love of ease and plea- | We may lament over their misfortune, be- 
sure? It calls them to self-denial and devo- wail their sad lot, and mourn over their terri- 
tion to human welfare. It prompts them to | ble dom; and it may be proper to do 80,— 
energy and activity. Are they tempted to | Bul can any American say that the treatment 
prefer policy to principle, immediate advan- | of these men would have been better had they 
tage to absolute right? It proves the supe- | attempted against the American government 
tiority of right and truth to a low expedien-| what they attempted against the British 
cy. It exalts God's law above all human | throne? There is not the slightest reason to 
compacts, and teaches, to those who truly | suppose it would. Our government, like that 
understand its message, reliance on the di- | of England, is based on the sword for its ex- 
vine love, wisdom and power, and a constant | istence, and is no more merciful or less cruel 
communion with the infinite Spirit of Life. | than the British government. Governments 
Are they hasty and impatient of delay? It| are governments the world over. Whether 
teaches them to work and wait, to hope on) they are called monarchies, aristoeracies, au- 
and hope ever; to look to the coming, time ies, or d ies, they are always 
for their success and reward. the same bloody and remorseless monsters, 
Our ranks are thinning off by death. One everywhere their authority is disputed by 
after another of “the fearless-taithful and the | force, 
humbly good,” are taken from us. Some! It may be.and doubtless is,a great outrage 
have grown weary, or | 9 +y- to alluring | against humanity to hang Smith O'Brien by 











haliey lah 


isc F'4 the 
ists have d for years, bringing 
to light the secrets of the slave system, ga- 
thering proofs of the operations of slavery 
upon the interests of labor and political eco- 
nomy; upon morality and religion, and the 
general welfare of the nation and people at 
large. They have vindicated the rights of 
Jabor, the claims of the poor and ignorant and 
degraded, the principles of equality and hu- 
man brotherhood, and the dignity of man; 
they have exhibited the practical character 
of Christianity, the heroic and reformatory 
example of its Great ‘Teacher, and the supe- 
rior excellence of this Religion of Life, over 
that of a dead faith and form. New revela- 
tions of principle or new applications of long 
known truths, have been made by their ex- 
ertions. Theyhive thus prepared the way for 
a more general and more effective “ revival” | 
of Liberty and Love than this land has ever 
yot witnessed. They have wrought out the 





temy » and deserted the cause, or de- | the neck until he is dead, and then to sever 
clined in their zeal and activity. ‘Their la- | his head from his body, and todivide his body 
bors must be coritinued, and those gaps must | jnto four quarters. and leave it to the disposal 
be filled. It can be done in part by our in- | of the Queen. But is this worse or more re- 
creased devotion of time, money and effortto | yolting on the part of England, than it was- 
the cause; but other accessions of strength | for America to cause Nathaniel Turner, the 
from beyond our ranks we ought to have, and hero of the Southampton insurrection, to 
we can have. Let every abolitionist set | walk barefoot on a train of living fire forty 
himself about bringing in new workers, who | feet long, and at the end of it to riddle his 
shall emulate the fidelity of those who have | body with a hundred bullets? Is it worse 
risen froin earth. Letevery man who would | for England to transport Mitchell for fourteen 
bless the world, or fulfil his duty, come up | years, than it is for us to imprison Drayton 
to ourhelp., Come, brothers, gird yourselves | for twenty !—the former plotting a bloody 
to the work before you. Give yourselves | revolution, and the latter merely, by peacea- 
heartily to the great labor for human rights | ble means, removing seventy-seven human 
and human developement! beings from a land of slavery toa land of lib- 
— = erty. Is it worse for England to hang Me- 
From the North Star. Manus, after a fair trial, than it yy 
rene . America to burn the noble McIatoeh, in Mis- | 
William Smith O'Brien souri, without judge or jury? And shall a, 
7 people who looked on that horrid scene with | 
The recent trial, conviction and sentence 


the meanest begger in the world—to restore | Shipped as such, by this nation of slavehold- 
to her her native powers and her ancient con- | ers and slave-drivers, is a liar and the truth 
Stitution—this has been my ambition, and jg notin him. He is opposed to the self- 
this ambition has been my erime. Judged ident truth that the God of I dJ 
by the law of England, I know this crime | °V'6en' truth that the rod of Love and Jus: | 
entails the penalty of death. But the history , tice has written on the human soul; and he 
of Ireland explains my crime and justifies it. | isa self-evident liar; and all who worship | 
Judged by that history, Lam no eriminal— | him as God, worship as God a self-evident | 
(and turning round towards his fellow-pri- | id ted ead, eahdues jails ths 
soner, McManus,)—you are no eriminal— | |!" anc fend. tis a self-evident truth that | 
and to O"Donohue)—you are no criminal, God made all men free; and whoever or 
td we deserve no puiishiment. Judged by | whatever says that God ever made a s/ave or 
that history, the reason of which I have been | 4 s/avehuider is a self-evident liar. God makes 
convicted, loses all its guilt—is sanctified as | h bei. \ sis-af Bead ak 
a duty—will be ennobled as a sacrifice. — | “wan Gerngs; the spirit of Rends makes 
With these sentiments, my lord, | await the | slaves and slaveholders. 
Sentence of the court. Having done what I | It is asked what are my views of the Bible 
feel to be my duty—having spoken now, a8 | in reference to war and slavery? Ido not 
I did on every occasion during my short life li babe i din the N 
what I felt to be the trath. IT now bid fare- | believe there is one word in the New Testa 
well to the country of my birth, my passion | nent that can, without perversion, be con- 
and my death—that country whose misfor-| sirned into a sanction of war or slavery. 1 
tunes have invoked iny syimpathies—whose | believe that the spirit and principles of Chris- | 
factions I sought to still—whose intellect 1). ; : ; 
prompted to a lofty aiim—whose freedom has | “ianity, as they are illustrated in the life and 
been my fatal dream. I offer to that coun- | teachings of Jesus, are in perfect accordance | 
try, as a pledge of the love I bear her, and with the Nature of God, and with the rela- | 
the sincerity with which I thought, and spoke, | 150. and duties of man to man. I believe 











and struggled for her freedom, the life of a 


I attended a Whig meeting in Augusta the 


| evening after seeing you, of which a brief 


account may serve to call thought to “the 
sum of all villanies,"—American Slavery.— 
Messrs, Eckley and ‘Tripp, both lawyers 
from Carrollton, were there to address the 
people. Mr. Tripp first addressed the audi- 
ence. He told them a President was to be 


clected, and duty to themselves and the coun- 


try demanded they should make a wise se- 
lection. He eulogized Gen, Taylor, and, as 
a matter of course, condemned Cass and Van 
Buren. He stated that when Gen. Cass was 
Governor of Michigan he voted for a law au- 
thorizing that persons convicted of certain 
crimes should be sold for the term of three 
months to the highest bidder. Yes, said he, 
this law was carried into effect. A white 
man was sold and bought by a black man! 
Yes, a white man sold to a black man, and 
that with the consent of General Cass !— 
Most horrible fur General Cass to consent to 
sell a man for thrre months, who was con- 
victed of crime, but most virtuous for Gen. 
‘Taylor to buy and sell men, women and chil- 
dren by the hundred for a life time, who had 
not been charged with crime! O shame! 
were is thy blush! lasked if it was worse 
for a black man to buy a white man than for 


young heart; and with that life all the hopes, 
the honors, the endearment’s of a happy and 
an honorable home. Pronounce, then, my 
lords, the sentence which the jaw directs, 
and I trast | will be prepared to hear it, and 
meet its execution. I trust too, that 1 shall 
be prepared with a pure heart to appear be- 
fore a higher tribunal—a tribunal where a 
judge of infinite goodness, as well as of in- 
finite justice, will preside; and where my | 
lords, many, many of the judgments of this 
world will be reversed.” 
The ! of this add 

ed with murmurs of applause. 


was receiv- 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


| fiends and villains, because they themselves | 


that Christianity is identieal with Humanity, | a white man to buy a black man? As a 
Love and Justice, and that no man can be a | matter to be expected, he avoided a direct 
Christian and a slaveholder. No slavehold- answer. 

er can be a Christian, nora justand honest; After giving Gen. Taylor all the glory of 
man. I care not what human laws and con- | an honest man, he gave way to Mr. Eckley. 
stitutions may throw their sanctions around I then arose and stated that I had penciled 
them, all slaveholders are, ever were and la few questions during the meeting, which 
ever must be self-evident and self-convicted | 1 would like to read. It was agreed that I 
‘should read them towards the close ef the 
would call others fiends and villians who | meeting. Mr. Eckley thenspoke in the most 
should do to them just what they do the slaves. | eloquent strain of our glorious republic as 
Yon may as webi talk of a Christian, honest | being a government of the people. Whata 
thief, robber and murderer, a3 of a Christian, | humbug! It is a government of the people, 
honest slaveholder. ‘Ihe very deeds which | womén and negroes excepted. 1t would truly 
he does to others he would call fiendish if | have been amusing to hear Mr. Eckley call 


. which are iy od his call to spring for- | 


arrows for the reformers who shall follow of death passed upon this most unhappy man, 
them ;—they have furnished a magazine of for the crime of high treason, in Ireland, has 
facts and arguments for others todraw upon. afforded another of those opportunities always 
This vast treasure is increasing with our in- eagerly embraced by the American press and 
creasing experience, for every day either one to vaunt the moral superiority, larger 
adds a new incident, illustration or argu- liberty, greater humanity and higher civili- 
ment to all the previous stock. To change ation of the United State, and to denounce, 
the Mgure. Were teow grawery oF truth wowde jn the moat ies and onsnparing manper, 
which must be scattered into the minds of What we are pleased to term the Sevage Dar- 
the people. That soil is ready to receive its bity of * foul and bloody Old England.”"— 
seed, and it lies waiting to be sown: all, Such an opportunity as this eannot fail to be 
that is wanting now is that sowers shall go used very extensively. 11 will serve to keep 
forth to scatter it, | up a vivid impression of our own excellence 

This is not the duty of the public lecturer 48 4 people, a well'as to increase that al- 
and the editor alone. Every man has a pore ways profitable material, 30 useful to politi- 
tion of the great moral field to plant and till; cal demagogues—hatred of England. This 
but how few have hitherto laid their hands eommodity would in all probability become 
to the work. What a vast portion of the extinct in time, but fur the occurrence of 
field has ran to waste for want of laborers! such cases as those of Mitchell, McManus 
Thousands of the people are now arrayed and O'Brien. It is doubtiess desirable for a 
against us, and give their influence to hinder nation like ours, drunk on the blood of three 
and discourage our cause, or withhold their million slaves, to furget our own revo'ting 
aid from it, who belong with us by identity , crimes in contemplating the crimes of others. 
of aims and principles, and sympathy of feel- | “ Misery loves company,” and it may not 


ing; the reason is, they are ignorant or mis- always e@ proper to deny them the poor con- | 


informed of our movement. alf blindly or solation they derive from it. But we cannot 
quite unconsciously they are giving their in- think it just at this time to allow that part of 
fluence to support slavery. Other thousands the American mind within our reach to rest 
rest at ease in a selfish indifference, or waste in the iniquitous repose which results from 
their energies and time in mere pleasures or the common assertion that Kagland, with all 
a struggle for power and fame, who might her boasted benevolence and philanthropy, is 
be awakered to higher aims and nobler ob- more cruel than America, While the Ameri- 
jects, by the appeal of timely words and a ©#n mind is 80 alive to injustice—so shock- 
good example. Shall those words and that ed by barbarous cruelty, and is devoutly 
example be given them? ‘The welfare of , thanking the most high God that Christian 
the race and the cause of Truth and Justice America is not like unto that hoary old trans- 
demand it. If Jesus could say, “the fields gressor across the water, it seems in a prepa- 
aro white unto the harvest, but the laborers red and suitable state to consider properly 
are fow,” with how much more force may it Certain important and instructive facts con- 
now be said? ‘ nected with our national history. It may be 

Reader, are you a worker in this holy en- | far more pleasant, but it can never be more 


composure and indifference, now effect horror , 
and hatred of England. because of her re- | 
volting crimes? William Smith O'Brien at- | 


’ ip Pa i \ | he people to rally around General Tay- 

he Bible, if opposed to Self-Evide 1 | done tohim. The same I say of war and | upont , 

—— is a paper Phe ee . warriors. Every warrior, and every advo- lor as the only means of stopping the exten~ 
a * | cate of war, is ever doing to others, or advo- | sion of slavery, had it not been leading hon-- 


tempted to achieve for his wa gw 4 } 
freedom. In the language of Thomas Jeffer-_ . . 
son, Nathaniel Turner attempted to redress. To the Editors of the Bugle. 
wrongs worse than ages of that which Ame- | 


’ j | Dear Faienps :—In the Bugle of the 10th 
vieene rece tn sohetiian to eppesr, Repcnne , isa note addressed to me from James West- 
for the rele 


eave of Drayton, and we atone for | fall, 1NQuITINg Of MIG ty viewe of tha tna. 
Torrey, and have struck the chains from | ture of God and the teachings of the Bible 
millions in our land, we may hold our peace | in :eference to Slavery and War.”’ In most 
respecting the cruelty of England.—r. D. | of the meetings held in this State the past 


Ou ag | season, by C. C. Burleigh and myself, a 
Meagher’s Speech. |tesolution embodying the above sentiment 
: | has been offered, discussed and passed, gen- 
The Europsan Times of the 28th says:— | 


We understand that the authorities at Dublin erally without much opposition among abo- 
are in possession of a plot entered into by litionists. ‘There has been opposition, deep 
| some foolish visionaries to rescue Charles and strong, amorg those who say we have 


| Gavin Dulfy out of Newgate, either befere | no knowledge of the being and attributes of 
|or after his trial. Such precautions have} Gch: ar ff the val on in aal 
' been taken as would totally defeat this absurd | “2°°* © ee ve 

attempt if made. iigiits of man, nor of any distinctions between 
The special commission at Clonmel has | right and wrong, except through the Bible; | 


closed its deeply melancholy labors. Mr. W. j 

Smith O'Brice: Mr. oe og Mr. O*Dono- | and who ovals 18 MADE ror THE Bisie, 
| ghue, and Mr. Thomas Francis Meagher, 4%? NOT THE IBLE FOR MAN, 

| have now been severally found guilty, and, | In answer to the inquiry, I would say, 1 | 
| by the sentence of the judges of the land, believe that God is Love, God is Justice, 


| await in prison punishment for their viola- | Goq is unchangeable; and whatever is now 
| tion of the law. It is impossible to read the 


° d to the Divine nature, always was 

final speeches of Mr. Manus, O'Donoghue, | °PP°%* ’ ay 
| and iMeasher, especially of the lemes, wit ‘and always must be opposed to it. The 
out being struck with the lofty heroism which question may arise, How I know that such 
oes ceca hay oe | Linge 3 ~ Mr. jg the nature of God? 1 shall not argue the 
oh is ae esadion Ws ae os words, I question here, whether God is just, benevo- 
desire that the last act of a proceeding, which | lent and unchangeable; nor shall J attempt 
has occupied so much of the public time to show the foundation of my belief in the 
| should be of short duration, nor have I the existence of such a Being ; but will just say, 


Martroro, November 12th, 1848. 























terprize? Are you improving every oppor- Wise, to forget our own sins by bering 
pn which offers gad aochiog em famed to the sins of others. {tis hardly necessary to 
speak and act for this cause? Are youcare- Say, that we have no desire to lessen in any 
ful, by studying the subject and keeping ind a just and proper estimate of the char- 
your mind informed of all its many aspects acter and institutions of this country, or to 
and its progress, and the facts and arguments allay the feeling of horror with which this 
which bear upon it, and by maintaining in a dreadfu! sentence has thrilled all minds.— 
worthy and stent example to see to it, Those sentiments are natural, and when 
that every word you speak and every blow rightly directed, must always be attended 
you strike, shall fall with its full weight up- with happy results, Our pretensions, how- 
on the heart of the hearer? It is not enough | ever, to freedom an’ ity over England 
that you feel aright, that your heart longs for Wave about the same foundation as the su- 
the triumph of freedom, important as that is; Ppericrity claimed in the temple by the self- 
but to dispel ignorance, to defeat sophistry, , tig Pharisee over the pnblican. Let 








te wish to close the dreary ceremony | . ‘ : 
of a state prosecution with s win Geshe of | do believe in the existence of sucha Be- 
words. Did I fear, that hereafter, when 1 ing, and worship Him as my God, who made 
shall be no more, the country I have tried to me, and to whom I am responsible. I will 
serve would think ill of me, I might indeed | si5o say, that I can no more doubt the exist- 
avail myself of this solemn moment to vin-| » oe Bites Geni doh 
dicate my sentiments and my conduct. But ,°o¢e of such a Being than I can doubt my 
I have no such fear. The country will judge own existence as a human being. In both 
sf ~~ a y oa Perey rs |eoene my faith seems to be based upon the 
ght, I think, far different from that in w i re \ 
the jury by which I have been convicted have | pope Senate So ek ey een eee 
viewed them ; and perhap n you 
my lords, are about to pronounce, will be re- 





God has no connection with the Bible. 





| : ; 

Sincere inquirers, infellizence “s look at home, and see if we are in a con- 
poche eg While Poy walofweed thelt. ! dition to pull the mote out of our brother’s 
tionist may do something, and ought not to eye—let us see if we aro ina condition to 
excuse himself onthe ground of his ignorance, | first cast a stone at her. 
he is comparatively powerless, He stands| « Shall we scoff at Europe's Kings, 
alone against a host; when he might sum- While freedom’s fire is dim with us, 
anon powerful allies to his aid—aye, those) and round our country’s altar clings 


The damning shades of slavery’s curse?” 
ward to support him. There are thousands | ret ? eas ae 
of incidents and historical facts ready for use| _1t is said that this last act of British injus- 
at his hand, and a multitude of thoughts , tice, fills to the brim the cup of her abomina- 
would they breed and bring forth to aid their , tions—that she has stocked the moral sense, 
work. are the ~legione of angele” | utraged humanity, and disgraced the 
which the intelligent and thoughtful reform- , civilization of the nineteenth century—that a 
‘er may summon to his support againet the | verdict more unjust, and a sentence more 
strong attay of the powers of evil. cruel, was never presented to the ider 

But the reformer needs more than intelli- | tion of mankind—that its execution will 

; he must have devotion, the inspiring , C248e indignation, mingled with intense hor- 

ith and love which shall give warm life to | tor, to flash like lightning around our land. 

his ts; which shall melt a way through | That this will be the case, we have no doubt. 
icy ind 














and | accumulated preja- | The patriotism, heorism and martyrdom of 
dice, into the heart of bb hearer, which ehall Mitchell, McManus and O'Brien, will long 
send his tones, his glance and his continue the burning theme of American ora- 
action, ap 


d only as the severe and solemn at- 1 $I i posed to th tur 
testation of ow ft oP and troth. Whiat- ope ae GN oes 


1 of that Being whom I call God, and whom 
ever may be the language in which that sen- p 
tence will be spoken, I know that my fate I worship as such. A being that authorizes 
will meet with sympathy, and that my me- | man to make merchandize of man, no matter 
mory will be . ; 4 In Pe —_ thas, | what he is called, and by whom he is wor- 
accuse me not, my lords, of an indecorous | .); - 
presumption. To the efforts 1 have made miepeh Se} a8 perl an ne gen 
for what I conceived to be a just and noble | Priests, churches and politicians of this na- 
cause I ascribe no vain importance; nor do I | tion of slave-breeders and slave-traders, may 
claim for them any high reward. But it so call him God, their Almighty Father, and 





| 
| 
| 





Certaia I am, my belief in the existence of | 


cating the right to do to others, the very | 
deeds which they call robbery, plunder, ar- 
son, murder and piracy, if done to them ;— | 
and it is the design of war to do to others | 
what all d as the blackest and bio0oa- | 
iest crimes when done to them. Instead of | 
being Christians or honest men, such per- 
sons are self-evident and self-convicted rob- 
bers and assassins. 

But the advocates and perpetrators of war 
and slavery cite the Old Testament to justi- 
fy their deeds of robbery and murder. Not 
one step has been taken to eradicate these | 
two giant crimes of earth from among men, | 
bot the Old Testament has been cast in the 
way. The church and clergy have made the 
Bible the crowning obstacle to Anti-Slavery 
and Anti-War. Talk of Liberty, or Peace, 
talk of human love and brotherhood, and in- | 
stantly the church and clergy strike you dead | 
with a text from the Bible. 

It is time this war of texts should cease.— | 
It never should have been begun. Non- 
Resistants and Aboliti never should | 
have joined issue on the Bible, as to the in- 
justice and innate wickedness of slavery and 
war. I shall never go to that Book, or to 
any other, to prove that these deeds are 
wrong. I shall fall back upon se//-erident 
truth. That holding and using man asa 
chattel—that killing men, women and chil- 
dren at the discretion and for the benefit of 
those who kill them, and that assuming the 
right todo these deeds, are wrong, is self- 
evident, needing no other proof than the wit- 
ness of God in the soul of every human be- 
ing. I shall go to no Bible to prove it is 
wrong for me or any other to kill or enslave 
| innocent human beings for my benefit. 1 
| know it is wrong ; every human being knows 
it is wrong, and I care not what the Bible 
Says about it so far as this point is concern- 
ed. No book, no power in heaven or earth, 
could make me believe it would be right for 
me to enslave or kill another, that never in- 
jured me. If the Old or New Testament 
teaches that war or slavery is right, it teach- 
es a self-evident falsehood, and is unworthy 
of confidence. 

1 leave it to the pro-war and pro-slavery 




















happens, and it will ever so happen, that they , . 

whe hove tried to serve thelr, country, he i they ee ow tie a God, bet, in my 
matter how weak their efforts may have been | Opinion, no tribe nor nation of men, not even 
are sure to receive the thanks and blessing the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, the 


= its people. ae prwthates., b then, | Hindoos or the Cannibals, ever had grosser 
eave my memory, my sentiments, my acts, | 

proudly - a they require ae vindies- , or more monstrous ideas of God ~e ny 
tion from me this day. A jury of my coun- the churches and clergy of this land,who hold, 
trymen, it is true, have fquad me guilty of as all slaveholders and their apologists do, 
the crime of which 1 wasdodicted. For this that He is an Almighty slave-traderand slave- 


1 entertain not the slightest feeling of resent-  , . 
ment against them ; infl 4 ps Pad must iver. The being whom slaveholders and 





clergy and churches to settle the meaning 
| and divinity of the Bible. My business is 
! to vindicate the justice and goodness of God, 
| and the brotherhood of man, against their foul 
and filthy blasphemies, when they assert that 
war and slavery may consist with them. If 
they array the Bible against the self-evident 
truths and facts of our physical, socicl, and 
spiritual nature, the Bible must be placed in 
the position in which it was placed by the 


he salt tear of American | 


have been by the charge of the Lord Chief 


their apologists worship as God, and who, 


est men blindfolded. 

He pointed forward to a time when the 
blighting curse of slavery may Have spread 
over all the newly-acquired territory, the ex- 
ietence of whieh, said he, may cause our 
grand children: to see @ dissolution of this: 
Union. I expressed'a Hope that we might 
see it much sooner; which idea seemed most: 
horrible to them. 

‘Towards the close of the meeting I erowd-- 
ed in the following questions: Has any man- 
a moral right to hire himself out to rob and 
murder human beings, without regard to their 
guilt or innocence, at the bidding and for the 
benefit of his employers? 

After making a short appeal to the moral’ 
feelings of the audience, I asked a vote upon 
it. 1 believe the vote was unanimous against 
any such right. Then I asked is not Gen. 
Zachary ‘Taylor a robber and a murderer in 





| the broadest sense of the terms? which, as 


might be expected, was followed by a tumul- 
tuous shout, No! no! no! And are not his 
employers, the American people, a nation of 
robbers and derers in the broadest sense 
of the terms? Another shout of No! no! 
Thus ended the scene. Jt wil] not require 
a large amount of discernment to see that all 
was admitted in the vote upon the first quee- 
tion, 

My object in writing, is to call upon my 
Whig friends to calmly reconsider their vote. 
Many of them, | believe, are too honest to 
support slavery or war, were they not kept 
in ignorance by designing priests and politi- 
cal demagogues, whose interest it is to de- 
ceive. And I will here state a few facts.— 

A few years ago this govegnment weated 
with the Seminole and Oyeek Indians for 
their possessions in Florida, then cheated 
them out of their money, ($250,000), and 
divided it among slaveholdets; after which, 
they ordered General ‘Taylor to go and drive 
them from their possessions at the canon’s 
mouth. He went, and what did he do!— 
Only think of it! he violated a positive com- 
mand of the New Testament, that says,— 
Light shall have no fellowship with dark~ 
ness.” Yes. he compelled his Christian 
soldiers to enter into fellowship with heathen 
soldiers, for the express purpose of tracking 
up and maiming a few poor Indians and ne- 
groes who had fled from the ruthless hand of 
American Democratic Christian murderers, 
and taken refuge in the swamps. And who 
were those heathen? Cuban dogs! Since. 
then the eagle eye of the slave power has. 
been turned towards Mexico. It saw there 
a vast field over which slavery might be ex-. 
tended. To bring about this, @ war of ex~ 
termination and conquest must be waged.— 





the electric current. | 
toward 


Justice, they perhaps, could have returned no 
sympathy must often start from its saddened | other verdict. 


they say, moves them to hold slaves and 


priests of olden time when they arrayed it 


fluence too subtle for words, as | tors and authors. 
potent as 


dea! in human chattels, cannot be surpassed 


against the astronomical demonstrations of 


invisible and 
8 slavery 


-{te accessaries will be a constant sermon are mentioned. Deep, loud aad tong will be 
read and felt of Ahose around him, reaching the curses pronounced against proud, bloody 
never reach, jens tyrannical England. Yn the names of 
every spoken | Mitchell, MeManus and O'Brien, American 
| mothers will teach their children to hate 

If we have a living faith in our principles, blood-thirsty England, Probabilities and 
for ' cousequences of this character ere too grave 
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fountain, as the names of these brave men| What of that charge? Any strong obser- 
vations upon it I sincerely feel would ili be- 
nefit the solemnity of this scene; but | would 
earnestly beseech of you, my lord—you who 
preside upon that bench—when the i 

ces and passions of this hour hive passed 
away, toa | to your own conscience, and 
ask of it—was_your charge as it ought to 





Galileo. The Bible must conform to the 
fact, or be rejected. Whether the Bible 
sanctions slavery or war, I leave to the pro- 
war and pro-slavery priests and churches to 


in fiendish malignity, injustice, pollution and 
crime, by any being worshipped as God by 
any tribe of savages or heathen. Their Gods 
never incite them to baser outrages upon Jus- 


Gen. Taylor was the man to do the work.— 
He went down, bombarded towns and ci- 
ties, thereby murdering innocens mea, wo-. 
men and children by the hundred. There 
might be a volume of facts written to prove. 
the above positions true, but my article i 





decide, with the aesurance that, if it does, its 
fate is sealed. It can no more succeed in a 


tice and Hemanity than those to which slave- 
holders and their allies are instigated by 





already too long. 
JAMES WESTFALL. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 
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* | Love AGITATION WHEN THERE JS CAUSE 
Foe IT —THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES 
THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM 
FROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR BEDS.—Ed- 
anund Burke. 





0<7 Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnutsts. 





Degeneracy. 


The great farce which the entire American 
peuple are every four years called upon to 
perform, has been gone through with, and 
the sovereigns of the country have decreed 
that Zachary Taylor shall be installed Presi- 
dent of these United States on the 4th of 
March next, unless the conscientious scru- 
ples of those who can fight the Mexicans on 
the Sabbath, should shrink from profaning 
that day by the inauguration of the President, 
in which event he will enter upon the duties 
of office on the Sth instead of the 4th of 
March. 

We are truly thankful that the political ex- 
citement has bly subsided, that men 
are beginning to fall back into their old hab- 
its, and permitting reason to resume her for- 
mer empire. These electioneering campaigns 
are terrible inflictions; far more to be depre- 
cated than storms, earthquake or pestilence, 
which so many regard as the special minis- 
ters of God’s judgments. War finds it ne- 
cessary to establish a code of morals, ccntra- 
vening that upon which are based man’s re- 
lations and duties to man, else could it not 
exist. That this is too much the case with 
politics, every candid politician will bear wit- 
ness. Politics is a game of chance and 
skill; and the morality of private life, the 
principles of honor and honesty which gov- 
ern men in ordinary circumstances are disre- 
garded to a very great extent in a political 
contest. Men, who in their business rela- 
tions may be implicitly relied upon, ate often 
fraudulent as politicians. Bribery and cor- 
ruption are with them the order of the day, 
for all is fair in politics. The circulation of 
forged d the propag of out- 
rageous falsehoods, defamation of character, 
and violation of pledges are the ordinary ac- 
companiments of a political campaign, for 
which the excitement of the game, and the 
desire to win, ate no justification, hardly a 
palliation. 

We remember the reply made by a states- 
man of some distinction, when asked what 
effect politics had had wpon him: He said 
that he stooped to do mean and dirty work as 
a politician, which, as a man he would have 
scorned to engage in. And this is true toa 
greater or lesser extent of the politicians of 
all parties, and the close of a campaign brings 
with it a conviction of a deterioration in mo- 
tals that every lover of his country and his 
race cannot but lament. Itis not to be ex- 
pected that a man can engage in aught that 
is corrupting in its character and not be ce- 
filed thereby. ‘Ihe lessons of morality he 
Jearned in the political school; may not at 
once appear in the transactions of private life, 
yet his standard of morals will be gradually 
lowered by the influence of the doctrines prac- 
tically taught therein. The man, who; as a 
politician, and for the sake of party success, 
will forge an electioneering letter, or wil) 
knowingly lend his aid in ite circulation, and 
persuade himself he has done no wrong there- 
in, has adopted a principle that will justify 
him in issuing a forged note where his owu 
affairs seem to dethand sotne extra effort: He 
who gives a political pledge, and contends it 
is right to break it when party success re- 
quires it, has established a principle that will 
lead him to defraud for his own benefit, those 
who repose confidence in him. 

We repeat it, the storm that would make 
desolate the face of our country, the earth: 
quake that would upheave its very founda- 
tions, the pestilence that would walk in our 
midst at noon day, are not either, or all so 
much to be dreaded as the morality of elec- 
tioneering campaigns; and though the vast 
majority regard such sentiments as fanatical 
in the extreme, we believe the time will 
come when the evidences of their truth will 
so greatly abound that none can reject them. 
The corruption already wrought out in the 

vari departments of government by our 
false standard of political honor and honesty, 
is even now attracting public attention, and 
a reform is loudly called for. ‘This, howev- 
er, is not an abuse of our system of politics, 
but its natural results. The office-holders 
but practice the lity they learned during 
the campaign, and the consequence is bribe- 
ry, peculation, favoritism, fraud, falsehood, 
and all their attendant evils; from which 
consequences and which cause we hope to 
be preserved. 


Ratner Mortiryinc.—Daniel Webster 
did pot make many speeches in favor of Tay- 
lor, and in five of the towns where he did 
speak, the people took him at his word, and 
concluded that if Taylor was not fit to be 
nominated, it was not proper to support him. 
In the five towns refered to, Clay in 1844 
received 2577 votes, ‘and Birney 574. “In 
1818 the God-like Danijel talked Taylorism 
to them, and lo! the General polled 1731 
votes, and Van Buren 3251. Who now will 
say that Webster gave “ aid and comtort ” to 
the bleod-hound candidate } 

















Not for such an Object. rhage 
pees acter of the “constitutional compromises” 


We this week received a circular from the | would have prevented Van Buren from dis- 
i Col tion Society, asking a, playing it, ever Had he believed in iis doe- 
contribution to its funds. Whether the See- | trine. But itis one of the mottoes of the 
retary supposed we might be induced to aid | Disunivnists, and they fear not to fight under 
the Society, or whether he thougiit we would | it; within it, is a’ spell of power, mighty 
lend our columns to spread his appeal before | for the bundman's’ deliverance, 
our readers, or whether he sent it merely to| /t is our furn rio. And instead of enter- 
advise us of the condition and prospects of ; taining the people With Munchatsen stories 
the Colonization cause, we know not. The | of Taylor's anti-slavery feelings and his Wil- 
money and the labor abolitionists have to | mot Provisoism, which, by the way, are big- 
dispose of for the benefit of the colored | ger stories than the Buron ever told; instead 
American, shall be used to give him freedom | of striving to mystify them by explaining 
in his native land instead of transporting him | away the * jump Jim Crow” movements of 
to Africa—to uproot the cruel prejudice which Cass in regard to slavery in the new territo- 
now denies him his rights, not to pander to! ries; instead of persuading them to search in 
it and strengthen it by doing “what it de-| the haystack fur the needle thatisn’t there— 
mands shall bedone. ‘They demand freedom | or in other words, find in Van Buren’s letter 
for the colored man Acre, in the land of his | of acceptance an expressiun of opposition fo 
nativity— freedom in the broadest sense Which | slavery, or a pledge not to veto a bill for its 
any American citizen knows; they demand | abolition in the District; or instead of min- 
it as an act of justice due an oppressed race, | taining the course of these positions, which 
and they will not cease to demand it unti! | Disunionists have been constrained to do, 
his rights are fully recognized and the bar- | PRINCIPLES not men should now be discussed, 
riers of complexional caste forever destroyed. and instead of comparing notes as to the mer- 

The Society has expended within the last | its of the candidates, the werits of the Con- 
ten months $25,000 in the transportation of | 8tiTuTION should be examined, to which the 
443 emigrants to Africa, and 567 are now | stecessful candidate is a mere appendage, as 
awaiting the action of the Seciety, and fo re- | much so as the tale to the kite, which has to 
move them, it requests funds. f will pro- | follow its mutions and go where it goes. 
bably succeed th doing What it designs, for| i our turn now. Are we ready and 
Americans haté the colored man far more | Willing tor the work, ready and willing to 
than they lové him, and will contribute more | make as great sacrifices in every thing but 
abundantly of theif means to banish him | principle, as the conductors of the political 
from their presence than to educate him | campaign have made? If 60, once more un- 
here and make his home comfortable and | to the breach. Let us show by our actions 
happy; they will give more to gratify their! that our zeal, our activity, our devotion to 
own cruel prejudice than to elevate humani- | the cause we profess to hold dear, is not in- 
ty. The haters of the colored man are gen- | ferior to the zeal, activity and devotion of 
erally active and energetic in their move- | those who engaged in the field of political 
ments against him, while too many of those | Sttife. 
who profess to love him ate bat laggards in| /f #s our lurn now, 
their efforts to to redeem and elevate him.— 
“Tis true, and pity ‘tis “tis true.” 

The American people congratulate them- 
selves on offering an asy!um to the oppress- 
ed of all nations, and have regarded if as a 
matter for rejoicing that so many emigrants 
crowd to their shores. And well they may, 
for emigrants have dug their canals and built 
theif failfoads;} they hate gone with others 
as pioneers into the vast forests of the West, 
and made the wilderness blossom ag a gar- 
den ; their toil has given wealth to the na- 
tion, and has aided in advancing her pros- 
perity. What means it then, that the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society congratulates itself 
and the nation, that it has done something— 
though rery littlhe—to turn the tide of emi- 
gtation—that it has this year carried nearly 
five hiindfed Americans to Africa, and hopes 
soon to tfahsport as many more? Were 
these emigtants worthless citizens, were they 
nuisahtes of which the country would do 
well t6 We tid? Not so—such is not the 
chatactet the Colonizit on Society gives its 
emigrants. They were doubtless all of them 
Christian people; industrious and worthy.— 
The cost of their transportation is estitnated 
at $50 per head. Is not each member of an 
industrious, worthy, Christian family, worth, 
on an average, more than $50 to the Gountt 4 
If yea, then the Colonization Society is in- 
flicting a positive injury upon it, by their re- 
moval. How in the name of common sense, 
can this nation be benefitted, on the one hand, 
by the voluntary influx of European emi- 
gfants; and on the other hand, by the really 
compulsory transportation of Americans out 
of the country—the former coming to a land 
Which is fat more attractive, and possesses 
fat greater advantages than does the farcical | 
republic of Liberia, to which the latter are 
consigned? Why then, should the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society seek to expattiate 
in one year, one thousand Americans who 
have a far better right to a home here than 
any slaveholder who wields the lash ? There 
is but one answer. ‘hey are pLack; and 
black, in this country is the badge of slave- 
ry, the matk of degradation. Those whom 
we oppress, we hate; and except so far as 
we can obtain their services, their presence 
is hateful to us—we cannot bear it, away with 
them! Hence the American Colonization 
Society, which is now asking for aid. 





The opportunity is 


Taylor's election. 
the political opponents of the Slave Power, 
has demonstrated the might of that ruler in 
republican America, fur one whose sole mer- 
it consisted in his connection with slavery, 
has triumphantly swept the North, South, 
East, and West; and nowhere has his tri- 
umph been so complete as in the Quaker 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Jt is our turn now. 

“ Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to Lapor and to Wait.” 
Of Course. 

Some of the Whig editors are already be- 
ginning to select President Taylor's Cabinet, 
and have named Major Bliss as Secretary of 
State, We were not aware that anybody 
Supposed the General and the Major could 
possibly be separated ; and as the Major has 
always written the General's despatches, 
why, of course, he will continue to do it;— 
and it should be conceded without any nomi- 
nation a8 to office, that where Taylor is, there 
is Bliss—Major Bliss, we mean. Zachary 
Taylor would not be a whole man without 
him--he would only be the “Hough,” for 
Bliss is the * Ready.” But how queer the old 
General must feel to think he has really been 


fools enough to vote for him. 

We remember hearing of a certain mer- 
chant in Pennsylrania who, once upon a 
time-=as the story books say--was about to 
visit Philadelphia during the week of the 


called a hickory Quaker, which does’nt mean 
a strong one by a great deal; but the Friends 





“member of Society” from that vicinity 
who could be present at the annual gather- 
ing, concluded to make him their representa- 
tive. He accordingly was in attendance at 
the proper time and: place ; and in describing 
his action and thoughts in the new position 
to which he was called, he said, “I went to 
ing on 8 d day ing, and when 
the names of the representatives were called, 
I answered to my own, and then, thinks I, 
this is a queer fix for such a fellow as mej 
what a devil of a representative I am!” 





It is our turn now. 

The advocates of the respective claims of 
Taylor, Cass, and Van Buren to the Presi- 
dental chair, have, for months, so absorbed 
the attention of the peo; le that it has been 
next to impossible to interest them long e- 
nough even to listen to those who desired to 
have them consider the moral aspect of the 
question of slavery. But they have stopped 
to breathe, and now should the opportunity 
be seized, and efforts made to’ convert them 
to something higher and nobler than the mere 
politician can conceive of, to transform them 
from Taylorites, Cassites and Van Burenites 
into Abolitionists, from political squabblers 
into moral warriors. Although the people of 
this nation, those of the north especially, 
profess to believe in the inaleniable right of 
all men to liberty, and although they know | 
that millions of slaves are at this hour groan- 
ing in fetters upon our soil, yet not one of 
the three political parties, though each claims 
to be democratic and the supporter of repub- 
lican institutions; not one of them, we say, 
went into the recent contest with “* Jmme- 
diate Emancipation to the Slave” inscribed 
upon its banner, or embodied im its prinei- 
ples. Taylor, of course, with his three hun- 
dred slaves would utterly reject such a mot- 


should’nt be a bit surprised, if, during the 
first day of Taylor's Presidential reign, he 
should think jast the same, “only more so." 


A.most 4 Joxe.—A little incident recent- 
ly occurred in this place, which illustrates 
the principle of straining at a gnat. 

Most of our readers are probably somewhat 
acquainted with the new system and method 
of teaching geography, and which is so ra- 
pidly becoming popular. 
minent schools in the east have adopted it, 
and among them the celebrated Quaker Boar- 
ding School at Westtown. We believe this 
plan does not profess to go very much imto 
the minutia, but is rather an outline geogra- 
phy, giving the names of States, Empires, 
and Kingdoms, with their eapitals, ehief 
towns, principal rivers, &c., which are sung 
in concert by the class, and which singing 
doubuless makes the study more attractive to 
young students, and more deeply impresses 
the faets upon their mind. 

The Hicksite school ia this place has a 
dopted the system, and we occasionally hear 
the young Quakers who attend there, sing- 
ing their lessons with al? the gusto, if not 








to; Cass, with his hope of southern patrog. | ‘he precissiua of professed vocalists. Indeed 


waiting to be improved. ‘The north is now , 
better prepared to consider and advocate a_ 
dissolution of the Union, than it was prior to | 
The struggle made by 


elected President, for we don’t belteve he | 
suspected there were so many of the people 


We use the narrator's own language; and | is 


dox—seriously contemplated introducing the 
system, though not the ordinary method of 
teaching it, into their school, for they proba- 
bly thought it would be a violation of Friend's 
testimony against music, to have their chil- 
dred taught tu sing geography. Outline 
mbps, as we are ieformed, Were accordingly 
procured, and all necessary arrangements 
made for the trial, but with the understan- 
ding that the léssons were to be said, net 
sung. Wnfortinately for the soctess of the 
experiment, several of the scholars had at- 
tented a class tanght by James Hambieton 
in this place, and although they eomimenced 
very demurely, saying the names of the States 
and their Capitals &ec., the class very soon 
found themselves in the condition of the boy, 
who, in reply to a reproof from Ris teacher 
fur whistling in school, said it whisthd itself, 
and they were soon giving their gengraiphi- 
ca? knowledge to the tune of * Old Dan Tuc- 
ker.” Whether the system will be ab:n- 
doned, or what will be the probable result 
we have not heard conjectured, though we 
understand the Friends are much chagrined 
by the failure of their experiment. Some of 
the hoys appear to think it hard that they 
cannot be permitted to sing lessons in schvol, 
when they aver that one of their preachers 
sings in meeting quite as much every time he 
preaches, 


To Correspondents. 


G. B. He should not have taxed us with 
the postage. He owes from No. 150—60 
cents, 


W.P. Thanks for the individual mani. 
festation of interest. Will do what we can, 
, but fear for the result. Are not aware that 
‘ the article mentioned has Leen published in 
pamphlet form. 
C.R.C. We wrote her a long time ago 
—did not the letter reach her? 


B. M. C. Hope to see her here within 
two or three weeks. 


‘rom the Pa. Freeman, 
_ The Quakers and the Election. 


' "We understand that the Orthodox Quakers 

generally, and a great proportion of the mem- 
_ bers of the Hicksite division, voted for Brig- 
' adier General Zackary Taylor, of the United 
| States army; the chief hero of the Mexican 
| war, the officer by whose advice the United 
| States army was ordered from Corpus Christi 
! to the Rio Grande; and the war with Mexi- 
| co begun—hy whose advice and urgent re- 
| quest, bloodhounds were importd into Flo- 


| holder and slave-buyer; the chosen instra- 
' ment of the slave-holders to preserve and ex- 


| We might allude to Quaker antipathies to 


ee ———" 


age wholly eschewed it ; and the sacred char- | the experiment has met with such favor here; wickedness. Why is it less apparent in this 
that the other branch of Friends—the Ortho- | 


case? ‘The political economist may mourn 
for the election of ignorant and incompetent 
rulers, but it is a trifling evil, compared to 
the election of immoral ones. ‘The moral 
bearings of an election, are always more impor- 
tant than its economical, and is greatly to 
be regretted, that this truth is so seldom 
heeded. The Quakers were once foremost 
in their perception of i, and in their practical 
fid: lity to Christinn morality; but “how bas 
the fine gold become dim?” 
faithful city become a harlot? Righteous- 
ness lodged in it, but wow murder rs.”” 


Beside those tundamental © testimonies’ 


of the Society, its leading end influential 
members are tree and constant in their conn- 
sel for ** Frienes’’ to avoid all * mixtures” 
with men of other sects in moral reforms and 
benevolent societies, lest their peculiar prin- 
ciples and customs should be worn away by. 
the contr.et. * Israel must dwell alone,” 
lest by going abroad into society, they full 
into the idolatries of surrounding tribesy and 
forget their own faith and worship. “Phis 
may seem at first glanee 10 manifest but lit- 
te confidence in their owe principles or vir- 
tue, and to be but a poor preparative tor the 
temptations and seductive alluremeats which 
they are all liable to encounler, spite of their 
monastic precautions, 
compliment these * Fathers in Israel’’ pay to 
their children, when they would sentence 
them to close confinement in a sectarian pen- 


Nentiary, a8 the only way to preserve their. 


imtegrity, it seems jus/, if we may judge by 


their abandonment of principle, when onee | 
We wonder 


let loose for a political holiday. 
not that after the scenes of an eleetion day, 
like that just passed, they should dread the 
| effect of mixtures” upon *Friends;” though 


| they greatly mistahe in expecting a similar, 
| effect from the association to which we invite 
them, namely, with the good and benevolent | 


and pure of ail sects and elasses in homane 
and needful reforms. Were we to ask them 
| to unite with the vulgar, the obscene, the pro- 
fane, the violent, the selfish, the dishonest, 
the impure and profligate, in a grand seram- 


ble for political victory—not to hevor integ- | 


rity, virtue, philanthropy, or real merit of any 
kind, but to exalt a warrior fur his decds ot 
blood—we might deserve the coldness oF op- 


| age; but from recent developments we fancy 


' we should find a more cordrat welcome and | 


greater success, ° 

‘thireling preachers,” and ask whethe1 **hire- 
| ling” soldiers and warriors were nore accep- 
| table to them? but we will mot purswe the 
| subject further. We think the Quake? volun- 
| teers in this recent campaign under General 
Taylor (* Friend Zachariah”) might with 
great propriety don the epauleties and milita- 
ry trappings, and swing the slave-driver's 
cart-whip, and imitate his **plainness of 
Speech” at Buena Vista, that the * anity”’’ 
might be complete between themselves and 
their candidate. ‘Their inconsistency is too 
apparent not to disgrace them in the eyes of 
the world. 


| ‘They expose themselves peculiarly to re- 
_ rida to hunt the Indians; the Louisiana slave- | 


tend slavery ; as their candidate for the pre-— 
sidency. ‘These peaceful followers of George | 


Fox and William Penn, the men who canon- 
‘ize John Woolman, Edward Burrough 
thony Benezet and Warner Mifflin, have pub- 
licly declared themselves fitly represented by 
the warrior of Buena Vista, and Louisiana 


_slaveholder, whose only experience is in the | 


discipline of the slave plantation, and the art 
jot human slaughter, and whose only laurels 
are stained with human blood. Yet these 
men have ** ies”’ t slavery and 
war and military preparations, and the bear- 





ing of arms, and 80 rigid are they, that a mem- 


ber of their society lays himself liable to dis- 
cipline and expulsion, for either performing 
military service or paying a military fine, 
though non-payment would subject him to 
great pecuniary loss. No excuses of policy 
or apparent advantage will justify, in their 
eyes, either of these violations of p pl 


s, An-— 


proach from the defeated party and other men 
whose political partialities do not blind their 
eyes; and even the political gamblers they 
have aided, and who flatter and praise them, 
we believe, see the flat contradiction between 
their principles and action; and while glad 
for such respectable support in their own un- 
principled vers for » they will 
secretly laugh at the gullibility and easy vir- 
_ tue of their Quaker allies. ‘ 

Instead of winning the reverence of their 
land sand j tors, as did their fath- 
ers, these Taylorite Friends are exposing 
their principles to scorn and themselves to 
ridicule. 
| We are glad to acknowledge that a rem- 
nant is left in that Society, who have stood 
firm against the political current, and kept 
their faith in the midst of the general defec- 
tien. Few in numbers, they are mighty in 
moral power. In the name of the slave and 
humanity, we thank and honor them, though 
in their consciousness of right, they have a 











| Are they too blind to see how they are. thus 
80 


the achievments of the warrior, and thus more 
| than neutralizing all their pacific lessons, and 
_ making slaveholding a reputable business in- 


ing the slaveholder, and offering a bounty 
| for others to imitate his tyranny ? 


| bestow the richest rewards u 
| ploits, of what worth are al 
and “testimonies” and ‘ queries?” 
get their impressions of truth and virtue more 


re military ex- 


! 
| 


wing tares in their own wheat-field, encou- | 
raging the martial spirit and admiration for’ 


Quaker Yearly Meeting. He was what is Stead of an odious crime, and thus encourag- | 


bh higher than any praise can give 


er 


them. 


American Polities separated fiem Mo- 
ral Law. 


BY REV. DR. BUSHNELL. 


| It is remarkable that the moral sense of the 


their sermons — 
Men 


rom practical examples than from theoretical | 


instructions, and no words of peace or free- 
dom can prevent the fatal influence of this 

ractical commendation of war and slavery. 

t is worse than destroying with one hand 
what is reared by the other; it not only 
sweeps away the good their own hands had 
constructed, but tears up the very foundation 
on which others might build. }t disturbs all 
faith in moral principle. 


suceessful, and secures the highest pinna- 
cle of polttical ambition, but his supporters 
will of course, attempt a defense of their own 











| 


| who practice and to 


and the true 
left in obscurit 


action, in which they must apologize for the follow 
blackest crimes of the age, and etlogize their ‘The fear of God is perishing. ‘The impulse | 

tor as a paragon of virtue and manly of political adventure bears down other and | 
excellence. We cannot imagine action and | beter impulses. Numbers and force are the | 
teaching more directly demoralizing to those instruments, success the test, of all public | 
ose who witness it. | measures, and the amazing interests of our 
While the wise and accomplished statesman, great count 
patriot and philanthropist, are | are soon to 


tinctions are so far sybordinated to ma peres 
of party discipline—that almost no effeet is 
produced by the agitation on one side, or the 
just reprobation it meets on the other, A 
most melancholy and frightful evidence of 
the extent to which American politics have 
become separated from the law of God and 
the control of moral principle! 

We are guilty as a nation of the most glar- 
ing wrongs, and if there be a just God, we 
have reason to tremble for His judgments, 
We are ceasing as a nation to have any con- 
science about public matiers. Even 

‘men and Christians, which is the most de- 


It is not alone that the warrior and tyrant” plorable of all, are suffering an allegiauce to 


party rule which effectually demolishes their 

sonality under the claims of principle, 
earning quietly to approve and passively to 
in whatsoever path their party —_ 


ry, we do not retrace our sare 
the at the merey of irresponsible 


+ the bloody warrior and pet- | will, instigated by a rapacity for oflice and 


ty despot, is elevated to supreme power, and | power, which constitutions or bonds of order 


| ¢ with ful 








and glorified. 

Prom avowed fighters and pro-slavery men, 
| we expeet nothing better, but the evil in this 
case is greatly aggravated by the inoral stand- 


ing, coypep and high professions of | not meddle with politics. 
0 


those who engage init. They may rejoice 
\for their svecess as Whigs, but they may 
' mourn for their sharmefel defeat a» Friends. 
They may secure a fmancial policy which 
' will imereage their wealth, and give an impe- 
' tus to the y scramble of trade, but it is 
| at a fearful cost to morality and pare rebigion, 
| by a sad vielence to our hearts. ht wonld be 
easy for any one to see how the election of a 
notorious counterfeiter or burglar, (whose 
| only fame was from success in his erimes,) 
y, must demoralize the na- 

tion, and not only the pecotiar erimes 
he had practised, but all forms of vice and 


co raise. While the ad- | cannot long restrain. 
A number of pro- | wocates of political reforms, for freedom and | 


‘The neglect of the pulpit to assert the do- 


| brotherly love, are sporned and sepeleed, the | minion of moral principle over all we doas citi- | 
man-slayer and man-ensiaver, ® welcomed zens, has hastened and aggravated the evil | 


|] complain of. The false notion has taken 
| possession extensively of the public mind, 
| and received the practical assent of the min- 
isters of religion themselves, that they must 
Nothing is made 
of the obvious distinction between the moral 
_ principles of polities, and those questions of 
| eleetion and of stute policy which are to be 
decided by our moral tests. Itis the solemn 
duty of the ministers of religion to inake their 
people feel the presence of God's law every 
where—and especially here, whese 80 many 
of the dearest interests of life, vay, the imte- 
resis uf virtue and religion. are themselves at 
stake. ‘Fhis is the manner of the Bible.— 
There is no one subject on which it is more 
fell and abundant then it is im reference to 
the moral duty of rulers and citizens. Com- 
mand, repruvl, warning, denuncistion—every 


| 





** How is the. 


Yet however poor the | 


| position which we so often experience from | 
influential Friends, when we come as the ad- | 
| Vocates of the great Christian reform of the | 


instrament is applied to keep them under 
sense of obligation to God. Some of the 
ministers of religion, }-am afraid, want the 
courage to discharge theit whole duty in this 
matter, ‘Their positiuf’ between two fiery 
and impetuous torrerits'of party feeling is of- 
ten one, | know, of great’ weukoess, and they 
need to consider, when’ they put on their ar- 
mor, Whether they can meet alone one that 
cometh against them with twenty thousand. 
But it cannot be necessary that the duties of 
the minietry in this field should. be totally 
neglected, as they have been in mary places 
| litherto, ony if it bey we may well despair of 
,odrdountry. 

Party distiplitie is so strong atid perempte- 
ry amorig us, that moral considesations and 
restruimts are overborne by it, Men are al- 
Ways irresponsible When they act in masses. 
Conscience belongs to the individual, and 
When alt individuality is lost, eonscience is 
lust too. F do riot complain that we have 
parties. Kt may be diflleult to devise any 
means by whieh it could be avoided. But, 
in the name of Gi dtid all that is sacred, | 
protest against the doetrine that- évery man 
shali do what his party appoints, arid justify 
what his party does. It ts the worst form of 
papacy ever invented. And how dreadfully 
evident is it that the party disvipline of our 
country, irresponsible as it ig and must be, 
sweeps like a melstrom round the personality 
of our people, engulphing men and churches 
in ing dismal vortex,» Few men have the 
nerve to resist it. “Pheir scruples are over- 
tuled, they are convinced against their reagon, 
the spirit of the multitude expels the spirit of 
God—it is their duty—their party is mostas- 
| suredly to be the salvation of the country— 
the voices of the multitude and the chief 
priests prevail, and Christ is crucified! 

The preponderant influence of slavery in 
the institutions of our country is a powerful 
cause of the reswlt we are deploring. With 
@ population inferior to that of the free States, 
and rapidly incregsing, it is yet demonstra- 
ble that Slavery Hus hitherto borne rule in 
the natiom. }sawybut a few days ago, a ta- 
‘ble ofthe Presidents and all the chief officers 
of State in our country, since the adspvion of 
the Constitution, showing that iw the highest 
grades of office, at least five-sixtls of the 
tucumbents have been from the slavehol- 
ding States! } kaid the record down with 
feelmgs of tndignation, shame and grief, that 
I cannot find words to express—indignation 
that tle lordship of slavery has assisted 80 
effectually the lordship of office shame that 
| we have suffered it to be so~grief at the dis- 
covery that slavery ts the characteristic and 
| dominant power of our ccuntry. ft was no 
| relief to remember that Virginia, the breeder 
| of shaves, a distinction at oncé ernel and in- 
| famous, has also been the chief breeder of 
| Presidentsas little that thé great slave mar- 
| ket of the nation is the nation’s capital—as 
| tiedte, nay, less, that northern leaders have 
there conspired, for so many years, to stifle 
| the prayer of freedom in the halls eonsecra- 
ted to equal rights and haman yond oO, 
my country! hang thy head and blush over 
this deseerated name '=-a name Which thou 
hast emblazoned before mankind, bat hast 
made a fiction at home, im thy republican 
slavedom f 

Slavery being thas predominant in the pol- 
itics of our conntry, they have grown as irre- 
sponsible, #3 destitate of conscience, and re- 
mote from the fear of God, as slavery would 

ire. ‘The moral deterioration of which 
I have complained here ot the North, has 
been visibly due, tn no small degree, to the 
assimilating power of a southern influence, 
Slavery, as stch, has no tas ans loos- 
ens all the evil passions of human nature. Its 
law is haman will. The style of ern 
politics has accordingly been signalized by 
| irresponsibility from the first. And the South 
| has been steadily travelling northward, bring- 
| ing its license with ity expelling the ancient 
| time when merit reigned among us, and ma- 
| king es familiar with the lawless spirit of 
| political adventure and rapacity. Our evil 
| commanications have corrupted good man- 
| ners, till now, the separation of politics from 
| the fear of God and the constraints of moral 
| obligation is be¢oming national in our peo- 
| ple. 
is LAD 


reece 
|; COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
| WEAVING, 

| ‘The subscriber, thankful for past favours 
| conferred the last season, takes this method 
| toinforin the public that he etill coutindes in 
| the wel]-kuowe stand formerly carried ow by 
| James MeLeran, in the @overlet and Carpet 


' 











While they exalt the slave-holder and | country is so dulled, in reference to every , business. 
in his neighborhood knowing of no other slave-buyer to highest political honors, and | thing that can be called politics—moral dis- | 


| Directiuns:—For double coverlets spin the 
_ woollen yart at least 12 cuts to the pound, 
double atid twist 32 cets, coloring 8 of it 
| red, atid 24 blae; or ia the same proportions 
| of any other two Colors; double and twiat 
‘of No. 9 cotton, 30 ¢ets for chain. He has 
two machines to weate the half-double cov- 
|erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol- 
| lows: double and twist of No.7 cotton yarn 
18 cuts, and 9 cuts of single yarn colored 
light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of double 
| and twisted woollen, and 18 cuts of No. 9 
| for filling. For No. 2, prepare of No. 5 cot« 
| ton yarn, 16 cuts double and twisted, and 
| 8 ents siagle, colored light blue, for the chain 
| —17 cuts of double and twisted woollen, and 
/one pound single white cotton for filling.— 
| For those two machines spin the woollen yarn 
nine of ten cuts to the pound. 
Miain and figured table linen, &e. woven, 
ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
Greea street, Salem. 
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June 16th, 1848. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


| Peltons splendid outline Maps, Baldwin's 
pronouncing —— Gazeteer, and 
* Naylor's system of teaching Geography,’ 

for sale by J. \Lumbleton of big place, He 
is also prepared to give instruction to ‘clas- 
ses, or to individvala whe wish to qualify 
themselves for teaching the science Geo- 
| graphy according to thie new, superior, and 


| (where ——, uuiversally approved syatem. 
| Address by letter or otherwise, Selem, Col., 
| Co. OQ Qct. Gth, 1848. 





FRUIT TREES. 
The proprietor has on band a handsome 
‘lotof FRUIT TREES, comprising Apple. 
Pear, Peach, Plumb, and Cherry trees, and 
some Grape Vines and QOrna 
all of which he will sell op reasonable terms 
at his residence in. Goshen, Co., 
4j miles north-west of Selem. 
ZACHARIAH JENKINS, Jr. 
August 11, 1Ad8 uw 











From the Sineiiliae Freeman, 
Laborers Wanted---An Appeal. 


The sphere of our labor is widening. The 
absorbing excitement of a residential elec- 
tion, which has hitherto diverted attention 
from the question of slavery, is now direct- 
ing it to that subject. The electioneering 
campaign which has just closed, great and 
numerous a8 have been its evils, has not been 
without its good. It has helped to make 


slavery the great question of political dis- the good, that this may be preserved while) awful horrors of civil war. 


the fit time to speak and act, and ever on the 
alert that our foes gain no advantage over us, 
‘we may go on with as calm and full a confi- 
dence of suceess, as thongh an angel from 
heaven had predicted our triamph. 


wide-spread evils are not hastily eradicated 
from society. ‘Their roots have become en- 
twined among the very fibres of our institu- 
tions and customs, and it is a long, perhaps 
a weary ing labor, to pursue them through all 
their windings. and separate the evil trem 


Jieannot | 
be immediate; we need patience, forold and | 


ees ——~ + = 








to be passed over lightly, or disposed of has- have been, impartial and indifferent between “their Divinity. 


tily. Let us consider of these. Let us first 
examine the cause of the sentence passed 
upon Mitchell, and the dreadful fate to which 
O'Brien and MeManus are doomed, and in 
the light of our present position and past 
histury, ascertain if we are the people to de- 
nounce England as a sinner above ourselves, 

The crimes of these men are the highest 
known to human law, involving the subver- 
sion of the whole frame-work of human gov- 
ernment, and filling the lend with all the 
They could only 


the subject and the crown? My lords, you 
may deem this language unbecoming in me, 
and perchance it may seal my fate, but | am 


fam here fo regret nothing that 1 have ever 


said. I am not here to crave, with lying lip, 

the life 1 ecnsecrate to the liberty of my | 
country. Far from it. Even here—here, | 
where the thief, the libertine, the murderer, | 
have left their footprints in the dust—here, in | 
this spot, where the shadow of death sur- | 





here to speak the truth, whatever it may cost. 


done—to retract nothing that I have ever | 





their God from the Bible, and they are loud | 





And these profess to get | struggle to sustain war and slavery against 
the indignant shouts of Homanity against 
| and long in their condemnation of the deeds these evils, than it could triumph in favor of 
of those who profess to derive their God frou | hanging wit 


ches and burning hereties, against 


nature. Slavery is a flat denial of the exist- | Humanity which condemned these deeds.— 


ence of a God of Love and Justice. Every | The Bible, 


slaveholder and apologist for slavery 


in favor of warand slavery, must 


is a | go down before the stern behests of the soul 


blasphemer against Him whom I worship as | against them. 
| : . 


God. 
or si 


The being who ean annrawe of «--- 


cussion, to awaken inqniries as to its charae- that is destroyed; but it can be done, and expect to gain their object by causing the rounds ine, and from which I see an early | and 1 
ter and its evils in thousands of minds be- the operation is now going on in society. land to smoke with the warin blood of slaugh- grave in an unancinted soil open to receive | ™Y ' 
fore indiflerent to it. It has drawn forth Again, we say, our cause areds laborers, tered thousands. It appeared to be the pur- ine—even here, encircled by these terrors, of ¢ 
strong condemnations of the system, and in every condition of life, and in every class pose of these men to beget in the minds of that hope which beckoned me to the perilous | nur 
eloquent exposures of its consequences, from (f society. “There is a place for every man their fellow-country men the highest contempt sea on which I have been wrecked, still con- | | 
men before silent upon it, or open apologists to Work. There is room fur every peculiarie and most reckless disregard of human life.— soles, es, ptures me. No! 1) 
for its continuance. Ithas helped to prepare ty of talent and genius to find full seope and | It is also true that these men were sane, in- do not despair of iny poor old country —her gern! 
men ‘to hear still more of the facts of slavery ttion. ‘The little child and the gray-haired | telligent beings. Mitchell was an educated peace, her liberty, her glory. For that coun- | ry, i: 
and our relation and duty to it, and thereby Sage, the huinblest worker and loftiest geni- man; so was Smith O'Brien. The latter try 1 can now do no more than bid her hope. with 
open new fields for our tillage. us, may engage in it, Strength and refines was also a law-maker. ‘They well understood Ty lift this island up—to make her a bene- | ii ws 
We have been gratified atthe many recent Ment, caution and fervor, thought and ima- | the nature of the solemn game which they factor to humanity instead of what she is— | ° ™ 
evidences we have had that the masses of gination, are all needed. Here is a conflict undertouk to play, and the amount of the the meanest begger in the world—to restore | ship; 
the people are fast becoming willing and de- in which the hero may bless the world, and stake to be lust or won, ‘They have played to her her native powers and her ancient con- | ers a 
sirous to hear anti-slavery truth, and uf the prove himself a conqueror and a friend. | —they have lost, and must pay the forfeit- stitution—this has been my ambition, and — is no 
impressibility of these multitudes by anti-, ‘This cause is giving to its friends and sup- ure. They have “sown the wind, and are this ambition has been my crime. Judged | id 
slavery appeals, and this too under unfavora- porters the moral discipline which they need. reaping the whirlwind.” ‘They have been by the law of England, I know this crime | °Y'™! 
ble circumstances. After the presidential | Are they naturally timid? It calls forth la- | pierced by their own swords, and consumed eniails the penalty of death. But the histury | tic 


contest is over—its results decided, and its 
turmoil ended, this question is not to lose its 
importance, but to increase in interest. It 


tent strength and courage. Are they inclin- 
ed to selfishness and a love of ease and plea- 
‘sure? It calls them to self-denial and devo- 


| by a fire of their own kindling. 
| We may lament over their inisfortune, be- 
wail their sad lot, and mourn over their terri- 


of Ireland explains my crime and justifies it. 
_— by that history, lam no criminal— 
(and turning round towards his fellow-pri- 


isa 
him 


will rest more entirely on its own merits, and tion to human welfare. It prompts them to 
the discussion upon it will become more one | energy and activity. Are they tempted to 
of fact and principle. The system of slave- prefer policy to principle, immediate ad van- 
ry must come, discennected from other ques- | 'age to absolute right? It proves the supe- 
tions, and from personal character, before the  Tiority of right and truth to a low expedien- 
har of public opinion for trial, and be sub- | CY- It exalts God's law above all human 
jected to a hing investigati The compacts, and teaches, to those who truly 
great paoel is now being drawn, of the jury ‘understand its message, reliance on the di- 





ble doom; and it may be proper to do 80,— 
But can any American say that the treatment 
of these men would have been better had they 
attempted against the American government 
what they attempted against the British 
throne? There is not the slightest reason to 
suppose it would. Our government, like that | 
of England, is based on the sword for its ex- 
istence, and is no more merciful or less cruel 


soner, MeManus,)—you are no eriminal— |!!! 
aad to O*'Donohue)—you are no criminal, | God 
we deserve no puhishinent. Judged by | what 
that history, the reason of which I have been | 4 ¢jq, 
convieted, loses all its guilt—is sanctified as 
a duty—will be ennobled as a sacrifice.— humm 
With these sentiments, my lord, I await the | slave 
Sentence of the court. Having done what I It 


which must give a verdict upon it. ‘They vine love, wisdom and power, anda constant 
communion with the infinite Spirit of Life. 
Are they hasty and impatient of delay? It 
teaches them to work and wait, to hope on 
and hope ever; to look to the ing, time 
for their success and reward. 

One 


will hear with more calmness and less pre- 
jodice than formerly, and ag grow | truth, 
when once given to them, will work more 
effectually in their minds and hearts, } 

The need of information and the readiness 


feel to be my duty—having spoken now, as 
I did on every occasion during my short life 
what I felt to be the trath. I now bid fare- 

well to the country of my birth, my passion | 


than the British government. Governments 
are governments the world over. Whether 
they are called monarchies, aristorracies, au- 








and my death—that country whose misfor- | 


t or d they are always 
tunes have invoked ny syinpathies—whose | 


the same bloody and remorseless monsters, 


of the le to receive it are admitted.—| Our ranks are thinning off by death. 
That facts and arguments exist accessible to fier another of * the fearless-taithful and the 
every one wto will search for them, is also humbly good,” are taken from us. Some 
true. Inthe face of angry opposition and have grown weary, or 9 oy to alluring 
through fa th d dise>u ts, the tempt » and deserted the cause, or de- 
bolitionists have labored for years, bringing lined in their zeal and activity. Their la- 
to light the secrets of the slave system, ga- bors must be coritinued, and those gaps must 
thering proofs of the operations of slavery ¢ filled. It can be done in part by our in- 
upon the interests of labor and political eco- creased devotion of time, money and effortto 
nomy; apon morality and religion, and the ‘he cause; but other accessions of strength 
eneral welfare of the nation and people at ftom beyond our ranks we ought to have, and 
er. They have vindicated the rights of W@ can have. Let every abolitionist set 
labor, the claims of the poor and ignorant and himself about bringing in new workers, who 
degraded, the principles of equality and hu- Shall emulate the fidelity of those who have | 
man brotherhood, and the dignity of man; Tisen frown earth. Letevery man who would 
they have exhibited the practical character bless the world, or fulfil his duty, come up 
of Christianity, the heroic and reformatory ‘9 ourhelp. Come, brothers, gird yourselves 
example of its Great Teacher, and the su to the work before you. Give yourselves 
rior excellence of this Religion of Life, over eartily to the great labor for human rights 
that of a dead faith and form. New revela- 49d human developement ! 
tions of principle or new applications of long | saan oo 
ee jt Seep — made by their ex- From the North Star. 
ertions. Theyhive thus prepared the way for reine . 
a more iene and rae ective revival” William Smith O'Brien 
of Liberty and Love than this land has ever . . , 
yet witnessed. y have wrought out the _ The recent trial, conviction and sentence 
arrows for the reformers who shall follow of death passed upon this most unhappy man, 
them ;—they have furnished a magazine of for the crime of high treason, in ireland, has 
facts and arguments for others todraw upon. ®fforded another of those opportunities always 
This vast treasure is increasing with our in- eagerly embraced by the American press and 














everywhere their authority is disputed by 
force. 

It may be.and doubtless is,a great outrage 
against cate to hang Smith O'Brien by 
the neck until he is dead, and then to sever 
his head from his body, and todivide his body 
into four quarters. and leave it to the disposal 
of the Queen. But is this worse or more re- | 
volting on the part of England, than it was 
for America to cause Nathaniel Turner, the 
hero of the Southampton insurrection, to— 
walk barefoot on a train of living fire forty 
feet long, and at the end of it to riddle his 
body with a hundred bullets? Is it worse | 
for England to transport Mitchell for fourteen 
years, than it is for us to imprison Drayton 
for twenty ?!—the former plotting a bloody 
revolution, and the latter merely, by pearea- 
ble means, removing seventy-seven human 
beings from a land of slavery toa land of lib- | 
erty. Is it worse for England to hang Me- 
Manus, after a fair triat, than it was for 
America to burn the noble MeIatoeh, in Mis- , 


people who looked on that horrid scene with | 


| composure and indifference, now effect horror ; 


and hatred of England, because of her Te- | 
volting crimes? Williau Smith O'Brien at- | 
tempted to achieve for his country political 
freedom. 


souri, without judge or jury? And shall a; _ 


factions I sought to still—whose intellect ! | 
rompted to a lofty aim—whose freedom has 
nm my fatal dream. I offer to that coun- 
try, as a pledge of the love I bear her, and 
the sincerity with which I thought, and spoke, 
and struggled for her freedom, the life of a 
young heart; and with that life all the hopes, 
the honors, the endearment’s of a happy and 
an honorable home. Pronounce, then, my 
lords, the sentence which the jaw directs, 
and I trast | will be prepared to hear it, and 
meet its execution. I trust too, that I shall 
be prepared with a pure heart to appear be- 
fore a higher tribunal—a tribunal where a 
judge of infinite goodness, as well as of in- 
finite justice, will preside; and where my 
lords, many, many of the judgments of this 
world will be reversed.” 
The { of this add 
ed with murmars of applause. 


was receiv- 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
The Bible, if opposed to Self-Evident 
Truth, is a self-evident Falsehood. 


creasing experience, for every day either 
adds a mae lnsedens, illustration 4 argu- | 


ment to all the previous stock. ‘To change 
the Agure. tere tow gramery oF trmehe 


which must be scattered into the minds of 
the people. That soil is ready to receive its 
seed, and it lies waiting to sown: all. 
that ia wanting now is that sowers shall go 
forth to seatter it, 

This is not the duty of the public lecturer 
and the editor alone. Every man has a por- 
tion of the great moral field to plant and till; 
but how few have hitherto laid their hands 
to the work. What a vast portion of the 
field has ran to waste for want of laborers! 
Thousands of the people are now arrayed 
against us, and give their influence to hinder 
and discourage our cause, or withhold their 
aid from it, who belong with us b ye yet | : 

4) 


of aims and principles, and sympathy of tee 
ing; the reason is, they are ignorant or mis- 
informed of our movement. Half blindly or 
rasa unconsciously they are giving their in- 
uence to supportslavery. Other thousands 


rest at ease in a selfish indifference, or waste in the iniquitous repose which results from | have now been severally found guilty, and, | 


their energies and time in mere pleasures or 
a struggle for power and fame, who might | 
be aw to hi aims and nobler ob- , 
jects, by the appeal of timely words and a 
good example. Shall those words and that 
example be given them? " 
the race and the cause of Truth and Justice 


The welfare of , thanking the most high 


ople, to vaunt the moral superiority, larger 
Fiberty, greater humanity and higher civili- 
zation of the United State, and to denounce, 


fy ’ ‘ 
what we are pleated to terre the savage far: 


birity of * foul and bloody Old England,” — 
Such an opportunity as this cannot fail to be 
used very extensively. 11 will serve to keep 
up a vivid impression of our own excellence 
as 4 people, as well‘as to increase that al- 
ways profitable material, 30 useful to politi- 
cal demagogues—hatred of England. ‘This 
commodity would in all probability become 
extinct in time, but fur the occurrence of 
such cases as those of Mitchell, McManus 
and O'Brien. It is doubtiess desirable fora 
nation like ours, drunk on the blood of three 
million slaves, to forget our own revo'ting 
crimes in contemplating the crimes of others. 
‘* Misery loves company,’ and it way not 
always be proper to deny them the poor con- 
solation they derive from it. But we cannot 
think it jast at this time to allow that part of 
the American mind within our reach to rest 


the common assertion that England, with all 
her boasted benevolence and philanthropy, is 
more cruel than America. While the Ameri- 
can mind is 80 alive to injustice—so shock- 
ed by barbarous cruelty, and is devoutly 
d that Christian 
America is not like unto that hoary old trans- 


' been taken as would totally defeat this absurd 


la thet 7. ica Maartrono, November 12th, 1848. 

n the language of Thomas Jeffer- | . 

son, Nathaniel Turner attempted to redress.) To the Editors of the Bugle. 

wrongs worse than ages of that which Ame-; Dear Faienns:—In the Bugle of the 10th 
ticans rose in rebellion to oppose. Until the | ig a note addressed to me from James West- 


ee Aa Drapion. cad we atone for | lly INquIFINg OF 8 Wy views ef tha tna 
Torrey, and have struck the chains from | ‘ure of God and the teachings of the Bible 
millions in our land, we may hold our peace | in :eference to Slavery and War.” In most 
respecting the cruelty of England.—r. p. of the meetings held in this State the past 
season, by C. C. Burleigh and myself, a 
resolution embodying the above sentiment 
| has been offered, discussed and passed, gen- 


The Europsan Times of the 28th says:— | : ae 

We understand that the authorities at Dublin | erally weno much opposition ee abo- 

are in possession of a plot entered into by litionists. ‘There has been opposition, deep 

some foolish visionaries to rescue Charles and strong, amorg those who say we have 

pope ether of Peeler ell yy |no knowledge of the being and attributes of 
: Vv God, nor of the relati bli 


attempt if made. iigiits of man, nor of any distinctions between 


Meagher’s Speech. 








closed its deeply melancholy labors. Mr. W. 
Smith O’Brien, Mr. McManus, Mr. O’Dono- | 
ghue, and Mr. Thomas Francis Meagher, | 


and who think MAN 1s Mabe ror THE Bisie, 
AND NoT THE Bipie For MAN. 

In answer to the inquiry, I would say, | 
by the sentence of the judges of the land, believe that God is Love, God is Justice, 
await hese a ~4 their bw 'God is unchangeable; and whatever is now 
tion of the law. - Iti possible to e | nie 
final aponahes of Mr. ion O'Donoghue, opposed to the Divine nature, always was 
and Meagher, especially of the latter, with- | and always must be opposed to it. The 
out being struck with de lofty heroism which | question may arise, How I know that such 


has evidently been their ruling ion. Mr. jg the nature of God? I shall not argue the 


. ti and | 


The special commission at Clonmel has | Fight and wrong, except through the Bible; | 


in re 
belie 
nen 
sirni 
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Salem, Ohio, Nov. 26, 1848. 


Dear FRienp: 

The Executive Commitee of the 
Western Anti-Slavery Society take this 
means of addressing you, personally, to 
solicit your co-operation in an effort to 
extend the circulatios of the Anti-Slave- 
ry Bugle. : ; 

The subscription list of the paper is 
altogether too small to yield an income 
sufficient to defray the expenses of its 
publication, Our expenditures each week, 
far exceed the receipts from subscribers; 
and the result must soon be a heavy debt 


i h r. What, then is to be 
} my 1 hwy rR to be sustained ?— | be 


done ? 
pong it be discontinued for want of be 
support? ‘The answer is with you. ~ 





We take it for granted that you agree 
with us in believing that the Anti-Slave- Ie 
ry cause in the west cannot be success- c 
fully carried forward without the instru: | ; 
mentality of an uncompromising ropa te 
Slavery paper. Such a paper cannot 0 be 
course be published unless ~ pogeond 
are furnished by those interested In the | ~ 
advancement of our cause. i 

We have then, this one request to 
make of all our subscribers: that rt 
and every one of them will obtain, and |s 
forward without delay, the name of at 
least onc additional subseriber. May | 


demand it. If Jesus could say, “the fields gressor across the water, it seems in a prepa- 
are white unto the harvest, but the laborers red and suitable state to consider properly 
are fow,” with how much more force may it certain important and instructive facts con- 


Meagher at the close of his trial said : 
“It is my intention to say a few words, I 
desire that the last act of a proceeding, which 


question here, whether God is just, benevo- | 3! 


\lent and unchangeable; nor shall J attempt 


now be said? . 
re 5 ie vv youa eewal in this holy en- 
terprize re you improving every oppor- 
— which and seeking new ones to 
speak and act for thiscause? Are you care- 
ful, by studying the subject and keeping 
your mind informed of all its many aspects 
and its progress, and the facts and arguments 
which bear upon it, and by maintai ina 
worthy and consistent example to see to it 
that every word you and every blow 
you strike, shall fall with its full weight up- 
on the heart of the hearer? It is not enough 
t, that your heart longs Foe 


and enlighten sincere inquirers, intellizence 
is necessary. While the’ uniaformed aboli- 
y do something, and ought not to 
excuse himself onthe ground of his eer 
he is comparatively powerless, He stands 
a host; when he might sum- 
werful allies to his aid—aye, those 
are yeleg for his call to spring for- 
ward to support him. There are thousands 
of incidents and historical facts ready for use 
at his hand, and a multitude of thooghts 
w breed and bring forth to aid their 
work, 
which 


alone 
anon 


are the + of angels” 
tful reform- 
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nected with our national history. It may be 

far more pleasant, but it can never be more 
' wise, to our own sins by remembering 
‘the sins of others. It is hardly necessary to 
say, that we have no desire to lessen in any 
mind a just and proper estimate of the char- 
acter and institutions of this country, or to 
allay the feeling of horror with which this 
dreadful sentence has thrilled all minds,— 
| Those sentiments are natural, and when 
rightly directed, must always be attended 

with anpy results. Our pretensions, how- 
‘ ever, to freedom and humanity over England 
‘ have about the same foundation as the su- 


; | periority claimed in the temple by the self- 


righteous Pharisee over the pnblican. Let 
us look at home, and see if we are in a con- 
| dition to pull the mote out of our brother's 
' eye—let us see if we are ina condition to 


| first cast a stone at her. 


“ Shall we scoff at Europe's Kings, 
While freedom's fire is dim with us, 
And round our country’s altar clings 
The damning shades of slavery’s curse?” 


It is said that this last act of British injus- 
| tice, fills to the brim the cup of her abomina- 
tions—that she has shoe the moral sense, 
outraged the humanity, and disgraced the 
civilization of the nineteenth century—that a 
verdict more unjust, and a sentence more 
cruel, was never presented to the considera- 
tion of mankind—that its execution will 
cause indignation, mingled with intense hor- 
ror, to like lightning around our land. 
That this will be the case, we have no doubt. 
The patriotiem, heorism and martyrdom of 
Mitchell, McManus and O'Brien, will long 
continue the burning theme of American ora- 
tors and authors. éalt tear of American 


as the names of these brave meu 
are mentioned. Deep, loud aad long will be 
the curses need against + bloody 
and t England. In the names of 
™ MeManus and O'Brien, American 
mothers will teach their children to hate 
blood-thirsty England, Probabilities and 
cousequences of this character are too grave 





sympathy must often start from its saddened | oth 
fountain, 


has occupied so much of the public time ‘to show the foundation of my belief in the 


pare atid C2 tear yy EE oe | existence of such a Being ; but will just say, 
of a state prosecution with a vain display of | I do believe in the existence of such a Be- 
words. Did I fear, that hereafter, when 1 ing, and worship Him as my God, who made 
shall be no more, the country I have tried to | me, and to whom I am responsible. 1 will 


serve would think ill of me, | might indeed 

avail myself of this solemn Bm to vin- |leo y yor es; pay A cca uhang 
dicate my sentiments and my conduct. But  ©*® 8 y 
I have no such fear. The couatry will judge own existence as a human being. In both 


of these sentiments and that conduct, in a | cases my faith seems to be based upon the 











light, I think, far different from that in whieh |. me testimony, i. e. that of m ! 
-e. y own soul. 
prods pag > cakenie bon Certaia I am, my belief in the existence of 
my lords, are about to pronounce, will be re- | God has no connection with the Bible. 
membered only as the severe and solemn at-| 1 know Slavery is opposed to the nature 
testation of my rectitude and truth. What- | o¢ that Being whom I call God, and whom 
ever mer be the language in which that sen- me : 
tence will be spoken, I know that my fate I worship as such. A being that authorizes 
will meet with sympathy, and that my me-, man to make merchandize of man, no matter 
mory will yO ge ¥ In Pay thas, | what he is called, and by whom he is wor- 
caouee i my lords: OF an indecorous | shipped, is to me a Devil. The pro-slavery 
umption. ‘To the efforts 1 have made : A P 
for whee I conceived to be a just and noble | Priests, churches and politicians of this na- 
cause I ascribe no vain importance; nor do I \ tion of slave-breeders and slave-traders, may 
aan ler her 7 high oe rv S 80 call him God, their Almighty Father, and 
will ever so ha t F P 
whe beve teled to serve isle country, bo ey may pray to him as 2 God, bat, in my 
matter how weak their efforts may have been | Pinion, no tribe nor nation of men, not even 
are sure to receive the thanks and barn | ‘ the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
of yey ae pod Arnon tye. Ly _Hindoos or the Cannibals, ever had grosser 
‘ ac 
proudly feeling that they require no vindies- or more monstrous ideas of God than have 
tion from me this day. A jury of my coun- *he churches and clergy of this land,who hold, 
trymen, it is true, have found me guiliy of as all slaveholders and their apologists do, 
> ye 2 yey Ramet ars MD al this that He is an Almighty slave-traderand slave- 
en n slightest ng of resent- 
ment against them ; infigonsed pm must driver. The being whom slaveholders and 
have been by the charge of the Lord Chief their apologists worship as God, and who, 
ie Oe perhaps, could have returned no they say, moves them to hold slaves and 
or > deal in human chattels, cannot be surpassed 
What of that charge? Any strong obser- | tie Bed 
vations upon it I pr feel would ill be- 1 Sendish matignity, injustice, pollution and 
nefit the solemnity of this scene; but | would rime, by any being worshipped as God by 


preside upon that bench—when the prejudi- 
ces and passions of this hour hive passed 
away, to appeal to your own conscie 





earnestly beseech of you, my lord—you who any tribe of savages or heathen. ‘Their Gods 
never incite them to baser outrages wpon Jus- 
tice and Humanity than those to which slave- 


_- ee se ee me oa ewoeats 


priests of olden time when they arrayed it 
against the astronomical demonstrations of 
Galileo. The Bible must conform to the 
fact, or be rejected. Whether the Bible 
sanctions slavery or war, I leave to the pro- 
war and pro-slavery priests and churches to 
decide, with the assurance that, if it does, its 
fate is sealed. It can no more succeed in a 





ask of it—was_your charge as it ought to holders and their allies are instigated by 





termination and conquest wuss ve wegeu.— 
Gen. Taylor was the man to do the work.— 
He went down, bombarded towns and ci- 
ties, thereby murdering innocent mea, wo- 
men and children by the hundred. There 
might be a volume of facts written to prove. 
the above positions true, but my article ie 
already toe long. 
JAMES WESTFALL. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 


SALEM, NOVEMBER 24, 1848. 





* | LoVe AGITATION WHEN THERE JS CAUSE 
Foe IT —THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES 
THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM 
FROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR fEDS.—Ed- 


AVERY BUGLE—EXTRA.] 





we not depend upon you, to do your part 
in complying with this request? ‘The in- 
teresis of our enterprise require it; and 
we hope and trust our friends will see to 
it that the thing is done. It may require 
some time and exertion, and subject you 
to considerable inconvenience, to do as 
we request, but it is only by sacrifice and 
incessant labor, that we can hope to carry 


26, 1848. 


ee of the 
take this 
sonally, to 
n effort to 
nti-Slave- 


: paper is - 
n income |°"" ne forward to its glorious tri 
ses of its | UP 

ach week,| If,as we can scarcely suppose, you 


are unable to induce any one to subscribe, 
have you not a friend who would at least 
consent to read the paper, and would be 
benefitted by it? and could you notin 
such a case furnish him with it, and thus 
aid the paper, at the same time you place 
you agree before your friend the means necessary 
‘nti-Slave- |to enlist his heart in the cause of free- 
e success- \dom ? : 

he instru-| We have delayed our appeal until now, 
sing Anti- hoping that when the political excitement, 
cannot of which has swept over the land should 
he means subside, the work of extending the cir- 
ted in the | culation of the Bugle would become com- 

paratively easy. 

request to) ‘Trusting that you will, with the least 
that each | possible delay, respond to our appeal, we 
brain, and|submit the mauer to your consideration. 
ame of at| Bydirection of the Ex. Com. } 
ber. May! JAMES BARNABY, Pwr. Ac’r. 


ibscribers; 
reavy debt 
nis to be 
stained !— 
yw want of 
you. 








Not for such an Object. age wholly eschewed it; and the sacred char- | 

acter of the “ ional promises" 

We this week received a circular from the | would have prevented Van Buren from dis- 
American Col Society, asking a playing it, ever’ Had he believed in its doc- 
contribution to its funds. Whether the See- | trine. But it is one of the mottoes of the 
retary supposed we might be induced to aid Disunivnists, and they fear not to fight under 
the Society, or whether he thougiit we would | it; within it, is a’ spell’ of power, mighty 

idman’s’ deliverance. 

* turn now. And’ instead of enter- 

t people With Munchadsen stories 

8 anti-slavery feelings and his Wil- 

soisin, which, by thé way, are big- 

i than the Buroh ever told instead 

fo mystify them by explaining 

jump Jim Crow” movements of 

‘gard to slavery in the new territo- 

‘aé of persuading them to search in 

ick for the needle that isn’t there— 

r words, find in Van Buren's letter 

nee an expressiun of opposition fo 

ra pledge not to veto a bill for its 

in the District; or instead of man- 

¢ course of these positions, «hich 

sts have been constrained to do, 

8 not men should now be discussed, 

id of comparing notes as to the mer- 

candidates, the wrerits of the Con- 

| should be examined, to which the 

| candidate is a mere appendage, as 

is the tale to the kite, which has to 

motions and go where it goes. 

r turn now. Are we ready and 

athe work, ready and willing to 
yreat sacrifices in every thing but. 





the experiment has met with such favor here 
that the other branch of Friends—the Ortho- 
dox—serivusly contemplated introducing the 
system, though not the ordinary method of 
teaching it, into their school, for they proba- 
bly thought it would be a violation of Friend's 
testimony against music, to have their chil- 
dred! taught tu sing geography. Outline 
maps, as we are ieformed, Were accordingly 
procured, and all necessary arrangements 
made for the trial, but with the understan- 
ding that the léssons were to be said, net 
sung. Wnfortdnately for the success of the 
experiment, several of the scholars had at- 
tented a class tanght by James Hambieton 
in this place, and although they eomimenced 
very demurely, saying the names of the States 
and their Capitals &c., the class very soon 
found themaelves in the condition of the boy, 
who, in reply to a reproof from Rie teacher 
fur whistling in school, said it whisthd itself, 
and they were soon giving their gengraphi- 
ca? knowledge to the tune of * Old Dan Tuc- 
ker.” Whether the system will be absun- 
doned, or what will be the probable result 
we have not heard conjectured, though we 
understand the Friends are much chagrined 
by the failure of their experiment. Some of 
the hoys appear to think it hard that they 
cannot be permitted to sing lessons in schvol, 
when they aver that one of their preachers 
sings in meeting quite as much every time he 
preaches, 














as the conductors of the political To Correspondents. 

have made? If so, once more un- = G, B. He should not have taxed us with 
ach. Let us show by our actions the postage. He owes from No. 150—60 
real, our activity, our devotion to cents, 


we profess to hold dear, is not in- 
he zeal, activity and devotion of 
o engaged in the field of political 


W.P. Thanks for the individual mani. 
festation of interest. Will do what we can, 
, but fear for the result. Are not aware that 
‘ the article mentioned has been published in 
pamphlet form. 
| ©.R.C. We wrote her a long time ago 
—did not the letter reach her? 


| B.M.C. Hope to see her here within 
' two or three weeks. 


From the Pa. Freeman, 
The Quakers and the Election. 


We understand that the Orthodox Quakers 
generally, and a great proportion of the mem- 
bers of the Hicksite division, voted for Brig- 
| adier General Zackary Taylor, of the United 
; States army ; the chief hero of the Mexican 
| war, the officer by whose advice the United 
| States army was ordered from Corpus Christi 
! to the Rio Grande; and the war with Mexi- 
| co begun—by whose advice and urgent re- 
} quest, bloodhounds were i rid into Flo- 

is, aie , rida to hunt the Indians; the Louisiana slave- 
Of Course. bolder and doves er; the chosen yo 

P P ment of the slave-holders to preserve and ex- 

of the Whig editors are already be- tend slavery ; as their candidate for the pre- 

fo select President Taylor's Cabinet, sidency. ‘These ul followers of George 

+ named Major Bliss as Secretary of Fox and William Penn, the men who canon- 

Jbody | ize J ‘oolman, Edward Burroughs, Ao- 

We were not aware that anybody nd -W. Mifflin, ha b. 

| the General and the Major could thong Beavact Se eee one ae 

_licly declared themselves fitly represented by 

be separated ; and as the Major has ihe warrior of Buena Vista, and Louisiana 

written the General’s despatches, , slaveholder, whose only experience is in the 
course, he will continue to do it ;— 

iould be conceded without any nomi- 6 OS ee + aa hy — 

3 to office, that where Taylor is, there | men have “ testimonies” against slavery and 

—Major Bliss, we mean. Zachary war } = vty Pitgome th =o bear- 

in arms, and so rigid are they, that a mem- 

weeld net bee whole mun without | 1S us cab asdidty lage bimedil lieiile to dle 

would only be the “Hough,” for cintine and expulsion, for either poctertateg 
the “ Ready.” But how queer the old 


military service or paying a wilitary fine, 
must feel to think he has really been - Aa fea ensntes of pulley 
i | great pecuniary loss. No 
President, for we don’t believe he | > pot aoe eivesmge will justify, in their 
od there were so many of the people | eyes, either of these violations of principle. 
ough to vote for him. , | Are they too blind to see how they are. thus 
emember hearing of a certain mers sowing _ in se —_ ee 
a a ‘raging the martial spirit and admiration for 
m Pennsylvania who, once upon 8 ie pr Cendant of the warrior, and thus more 
8 the story books say~-was about to than neutralizing all their pacific lessons, and 
viladelphia during the week of the making slaveholding a reputable business in- 
Yearly Meeting. He was what is | stead of * — ee — _ pues | 
hickory Quaker, which does'nt mean '"S 2, ee ee «ey 
Y te his t 1 
1 one by a great deal ; but the Friends | eee Oren ae alee 
neighborhood knowing of no other slave-buyer to highest political honors, and 
¢ to big . 
wer of Society” from that vicinity _ bestow 7 cant yn —e gree exe 
all their sermons 
uld be present at the annual gather- - ral vn tine” nae 0 queries?” Men 
reluded to make him theit representa- | 7; their impressions of truth and virtue more 
He accordingly was in attendance at fom practical examples than from theoretical 
per time and: place ; and in describing peepee Lewd be owe — rd oo 
: om can prevent the nfluen 
oo ond engnes te the now position ractical encstein of war and slavery. 
th he was called, he said, “I went to |}; ig worse than destroying with one hand 
g on Second day ing, and when | what is reared by the other; it not only 
nes of the representatives were called, 
ered to my own, and then, thinks I, 


ir turn now. The opportunity is 
o be improved. The north is now 
‘pared to consider and advocate a 
mm of the Union, than it was prior to 
election. The struggle made by 
cal opponents of the Slave Power, 
mnstrated the might of that ruler in | 
n America, fur one whose sole mer- | 
ed in his connection with slavery, 
iphantly swept the North, South, | 
} West; and nowhere has his tri- | 
en so complete as in the Quaker 
Pennsylvania. } 
ar turn now. 
+t us then be up and doing 
vith a heart for any fate, 
achieving, still pursaing, 
earn to Lapor and to JVait.” 








away the their own hands had 
condinsnsl. bat ¥ - 4 the very foundation 


discipline of the slave plantation, and the art — 


though non-payment would subject him to | 


| wickedness, Why is it less apparent in this ' 
‘case? The political economist may mourn 
for the election of ignorant and incompetent 
rulers, but it is a trifling evi, J to 








instrament is applied to keep them under 
sense of obligation to God. Some of the 
ministers of religion, }-am afraid, want the 








the election of immoral ones. The moral 
bearings of an election, areal ways more impor- 
tant than its economical, and 1 is greatly to 
be regretted, that this truth is so seldom 
heeded. The Quakers were once foremost 
in their perception of HU, and in their practical 
fid: lity to Cheistinn morality ; but “how has 
the fine gold become dim?” * How is the, 
faithful city become a harlot? Righteous- 
ness lodged in it, but now murderers,” | 
Beside those tundamental © testimonics” | 
of the Society, its leading end intluential | 
members are tree and constant in their conn- 
sel for ** Frienes’ to avoid all“ mixtures” 
With men of other sects in moral reforms and 
benevolent svcieties, lest their peculisr prin- 
ciples and customs should be worn away by | 
the contriet.  * Israel must dwell alone,” 
lest by going abroad into, society, they ful 
into the idolatries of surrounding tribesy and 
forget their own faith @nd worship. “his 
may seem at first glance to manifest but lie 
Ue confidence in their owa principles or vir 
tue, and to be but a poorypreparative tor the 
temptations and seductive alluremeats which | 
they are all liable to encounter, spite of their 
ie pre i Yet however poor the | 
compliment these * Fathers in Israel” pay to | 
their children, when they would sentenee | 
them to close confinement in a sectarian pen- 
itentiary, a8 the only way to preserve their, 
integrity, it seems jusi, if we may judge by 
their aband nt of principle, when onee | 
let loose for a political holiday. We wonder | 
not thai after the scenes of an eleetion day, | 
like that just passed, they should dread the 
effect of “mixtures” upon * Friends; though 
they greatly mistake in expecting a similar) 
| effect from the association to which We invite | 
| them, namely, with the good and benevolent : 
and pure of ail sects and elasses in homane 
and needful reforms. Were we to ask them | 
| to unite with the vulgar, the obscene, the pro- 
fane, the violent, the selfish, the dishonest, . 
the impure and profligate, in a grand seram- | 
ble for political victory—not to henor integ- | 
rity, virtue, philanthropy, or real merit of any | 
kind, but to exalt a’ warrior for his decds ot 
blood—we might deserve the coldness or op- | 
position which we so often experience from | 
influential Friends, when we come as the ad- | 
| Vocates of the great Christian reform of the, 
| age; but from recent developments we fancy 
' we should find a more cordral welcome and | 
| greater success. | 
We might allude to Qnaker antipathies to 
“hireling preachers,” and ask whether **hire- 
| ling’? soldiers and warriors were nore accep- | 
| table to them? but we will got purswe the | 
| subject further. We think the Quaker volun- 
| teers in this recent campaign under General | 
Taylor (* Friend Zachariah”) might with | 
| Great propriety don the epauleties and milita- 
ry trappings, and swing the slave-driver's 
cart-whip, and imitate his **plainness of 
speech” at Buena Vista, that the * anity”’ 
might be complete between themselves and 











their candidate. ‘Their inconsistency is too | this deseerated 


apparent not to disgrace them in the eyes of 
_ the world. 
They expose themselves peculiarly to re- 
proach from the defeated party and other men 
| whose political partialities do not blind their 
eyes; and even the oo mblers they 
_ have aided, and who flatter and praise them, 
_ we believe, see the flat contradiction between 
their principles and action; and while glad 
' for such respectable support in their own un- 
principled maneuvers fur success, they will 
secretly laugh at the gullibility and easy vir- 
_ tue of their Quaker allies. 
| Instead of winning the reverence of their 
land and f tors, as did their fath- 
ers, these Taylorite Friends are exposing 
their principles to scorn and themselves to 
_ ridicule. 

We are glad to acknowledge that a rem- 
nant is left in that Society, who have stood 
firm against the political current, and kept 
their faith in the midst of the genera! defec- 
tien, Few in numbers, they are mighty in 
moral power. In the name of the slave and 
humanity, we thank and honor them, though 
in their consciousness of right, they have a 
happiness higher than any praise can give 
them. | 


| a 
American Polities separated fiom Mo- 
ral Law. 

ph a 


| BY REV. DR. BUSHNELL. 




















| It is remarkable that the moral sense of the | 


| thing that can be called politics—moral dis- | 
| tinctions are so far sybordinated to the power | 
of party discipline—that almost no effect is | 
produced by the agitation on one side, or the 
just reprobation it meets on the other, A | 
| most melancholy and frightful evidence of | 
the extent to which American politics have | 
_ become separated from the law of God and | 
| the control of moral principle! 
| We are guilty as a nation of the most glar- | 
ing wrongs, and if there be a just God, we | 
have reason to tremble for His judgments, | 
We are ceasing as a nation to have any con- 


ge to discharge theit whole duty in this 
matter, ‘Their positivt’ between two fier 

and impetuous torretits’of party feeling is of- 
ten due, | know, of great! weakoess, and they 
nedd to consider, when’ they put on their ar- 
mor, Whether they can meet alone one that 
cometh against them with twenty thousand. 
But it cannot be necessary that the duties of 
the minietry in this field stiould. be totally 
neglected, as they have been in many places 


| hitherto, ory if it bey we may well despair of 


ourdountry, 

Party distiplitie is so strong atid perempte- 
ry emorng us, that moral considesations and 
resiriints are overborne by it. Men are al- 
ways irresponsible When they act in masses. 
Conscience belongs to the ‘individual, and 
When all individuality is lost, eonscience is 
lust too. FE do rot complain tat! we have 
parties. Ke may be difficult to devise any 
means hy whieh it could be avoided. But, 
in the name of Gui dtid all that is sacred, | 
protest against thé dvetrine that- évery man 
shali do what his party appoints, arid justify 
what his party does. It is the worst form of 
papacy ever invented. And how dreadfully 
evident is it that the party discipline of our 
country, irresponsible as it is and must be, 
sweeps like a maelstrom round the personality 
of our people, engulphing men and churches 
in igs dismal vortex, Few men have the 
herve to resist it, ‘Pheir scruples are over- 
tuled, they are convinced against their reaaon, 
the spirit of the multitude expels the spirit of 
God—it is their duty—their party is mostas- 
suredly to be the sulvarion of the country— 
the voices of the multitude and the chief 
priests prevail, and Christ is erucified ! 

The preponderant influence of slavery in 
the instituiions of our country is a powerful 
cause of the reswit we are deploring. With 
a@ populativn inferior to that of the free States, 
and rapidly incre —. itis yet demonstra- 
ble that Slavery hugs hitherto borne rule in 
the natium, }P sawybut a few days ago, a ta- 
ble « fihe Presidents and all the chief officers 
of State in our country, since the ad of 
the Constitution, showing that iw thé highest 
grades of office, at least five-sixtls of the 
tucumbents have been from the slavehol- 
ding States! } haid the record down with 
feelmgs of indignation, shame and grief, that 
I cannot find words to express—indignation 


| that te lordship of slavery has assisted 80 


effectually the lordship of officeshame that 
we have suffered it to be so—~grief at the dis- 
covery that slavery is the characteristic and 
dominant power of our country. ft was no 
relief to remember that Virginia, the breeder 
of slaves, a distinction at oncé é¢raef and in- 
famous, has also been the chief breeder of 
Presidentsag little that thé great slave mar- 
ket of flie nation is the nation’s capital—as 
little, nay, less, that northern leaders have 
there conspired, for so many years, to stifle 
the prayer of freedom in the halls consecra- 
ted to equal rights and human eae 0, 
my country! hang thy head and over 
name !=-a name which thou 
hast emblazoned before mankind, bat hast 
made a fiction at home, im thy republican 
slavedom ! 

Slavery being thas predominant in the pol- 


itics of owr conntry, they have D as irre- 

sponsible, as destitate of and 

mote from the fear of oA <0 cea po 
ire. ‘The moral which 


if plained Ree ey has 
ave com at '* 
been visibly due, in no smait to the 
assimilating power of a southern oe, 
Slavery, as stich, has no principle—is loos- 
ens all the evil passions of human na ls 
law is haman will, The style of mm 
politics has aecordingly been signalized b 
irresponsibility {rom the first. And the 

has been steadily travelling northward, bring- 
ing its license with it; expelling the ancient 
time when merit reigned among us, and ma- 
king es familiar with the lawless spirit of 
political ad and rapacity. Our evil 
commanications have ecorrmpted good man- 
ners, till now, the separation of politics from 
the fear of God and the constraints of moral 
obligation is be¢oming national in our peo- 
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COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVING, 

‘The subscriber, thankful for past favours 
conferred the last season, takes this method 
to inforin the public that he etill coutindes in 
the mg poe stand formerly carried ou by 
James MeLeran, in the @overlet and Carpet 


While they exalt the slave-holder and’ country is so dulled, in reference to every , business, 


Directions:—For double coverlets spin the 
woollen yart at least 12 cuts to the pound, 
double atid twist 39 ces, coloring 8 of it 
ted, attd 24 blae; or ia the same pr he 
of any other tw6 ¢olots; double and twist 
of No. 9 cotton, 30 6ats for chain. He has 
two machines to weate the half-double cov- 
erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol- 
lows: double and twist of No. 7 cotton yarn 
18 cuts, and 9 cuts of single yarn colored 
light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of double 


and twisted woollen, and 18 cuts of No. 9 
for filling. For No. 2, prepare of No. 5 cot- 


nominated, it was not proper to support him. 
In the five towns refered to, Clay in 1844 
received 2577 votes, ‘and Birney 574. -In 
1848 the God-like Daniel talked Taylorism 
to them, and lo! the General polled 1731 
votes, and Van Buren 3251. Who now will 
say that Webster gave “ aid and comtort ” to 
the bleod-hound candidate } 


on which others might build. }t disturbs all 
a queer fix for such a fellow as me} | faith in moral principle. 
devil of a representative I am!” It is not alone that the warrior and tyrant 


use the narrator's own language; and is 


‘nt be a bit surprised, if, during the 
'y of Taylor's Presidential reign, he 
think jast the same, “ only more so.” 
iost A Joxe.—A little incident recent- 
urred in this place, which illustrates 
inciple of straining at a gnat. 
it of our readers are probably somewhat 
nted with the new system and method 
ching geography, and which is so ra- 
becoming popular. A number of pro- 
t schools in the east have adopted it, 
nong them the celebrated Quaker Boar- 
ichool at Westtown. We believe this 
oes not profess to go very much into 


inutia, but is rather an outline geogra- | 


riving the names of States, Empires, 
Kingdoms, with their capitals, ehief 


and secures the highest pinna- 
cle of political ambition, but his support 


science about public matters, Even good | 1, yarn, 16 cuts double and twisted and 
| men and Christians, which is the most de- | » e single, eolored light blue, for aadhate 


lorable of all, are suffering an allegiance to 
any tale which cMlecteally Womeliches thele | —17 cuts of double and twisted woollen, and 
lie 





will of course, attempt a defense of their own 
action, in which they must apologize for the 
blackest crimes of the age, and etlogize their 
perpetrator as a paragon of virtue and manly 
excellence. We cannot imagine action and 
teaching more directly demoralizing to those 
who ice and to those who witness it. 
While the wise and accomplished statesman, 
and the true patriot and philanthropist, are 
left in obscurity, od page warrior and ~ 

despot, is € to so power, an 
j Mer Peith fulsome ioe While the ad- 
vocates of political re y for freedom and 
brotherly love, are spurned and sepeleed, the 
man-slayer and man-ensiaver, is welcowed 
and . 

Prom avowed fighters and pro-slavery men, 
we expeet nothing better, but the evil in this 
| case is great! aggravated by the ioral stand- 





of 


: | one nd single white cotton for filling.— 
| ta Vag te patina Fp Lamers ms Por those two machines spin the woollen vera 
follow in whatsoever path their party leads. | tive of ten cuts to the pound. 
‘The fear of God is perishing. ‘The impulse | Plain and figured table linen, &c. woven, 
of political adventure bears down other and | ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
' better impulses. Numbers and force are the | Green street, Salem. 
i nls, the test, of all public | éa< 
: 448 
| measures, and the amazing interests of our) 
| great country, f we do not retrace our eames 
| are soon to he at the merey of irresponsible | 
will, instigated by a rapacity for oflice and | 
| power, wun” bonds of order pronouncing Geographics) Gexeteer, and 
| ‘The neglect of the pulpit to assert the do- Pere ay by F thombiews of deat Be 
| minion of moral principle over all we doasciti- | :0" Ve ° OY «cual ane an} _ 
‘gens, has hastened and aggravated the evil | '* a ps ai ideals wes wich 
|] complain of. The false notion has taken | °° vides! 
| p : : . | themselves for teaching the science 
session extensively of the public mind,| | 1. according to thie dew, Sopetion, and 
| and received the practical assent of the min- on aed tried eobeneniie - he. po ‘ 
isters of religion themselves, that they must | Address by fetter of ott ine, Sele Col, 





June 16th, 1848, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE, 
Peltons splendid outline Maps, Baldwin's 


ualify 
Geo- 





i :mapectabit , and high prof 
thee w ongnas in it. They may rejoice 
for their swecess as Whigs, but they may 





| not meddle with politi Nothing is made! 
| of the obvious distinction between the moral Cow O. Gth, 1848. 








OD CIEE PU TErewee Pues rewwy wee es wees ren 
to be democratic and the supporter of vepub- 
lican institutions; not one of them, we say, 
went into the recent coutest with “ Jmme- 
diate Emancipation to the Slave” inscribed 
upon its banner, or embodied im its prinei- 
ples. Taylor, of course, with his three hun- 
dred slaves would utterly reject such a mot- 
to; Cass, with his hope of southern patron- 





» Principal rivers, &c., which are sung | neues for their shamefel defeat as Friends. 
cent by the class, and which singing They may secure @ fmancial policy which 
doubtless makes the study move attractive to | will saan their ara yh on . <— 
students. more deeply i ramble , but it is 
goose at A ly impresses bey bee i eset te monsltep and pare ton, 
the faets upon their mind. | by a sad violence to our hearts. h wonld be 
The Hicksite school ia this place has a easy for any one to see how the election of a 
dopted the system, and we occasionally hear counterfeiter or burglar, a 
the young Quakes who attend there, sing- | fame was from success in lis erimes,) 
ing their lessons with al? the gusto, if not 


to Presidency, must demoralize the na- 
the precissiva of professed vocalists. Indeed he had practised, but all forms of vice and 


principles of polities, and those questions of | 
| eleetion and of state policy which are to be 
decided by our moral tests. [tis the solewn 
duty of the ministers of religion to make their 
people feel the presence of God's law every 
where—and especially here, where 80 many 
of the dearest interests of life, nay, the imte- 
rests uf virtue and religion. are themselves at 
stake. ‘Fhis is the manner of the Bible.— 
There is no one subject on which it is more 
fell and abundant then it is im reference to 





the moral duty of rulers and citizens. Com- 
mend, repruvl, warning, denunciation—every 





FRUIT TREES, 


The rietor has on band a handsome 
lot of FRUIT TREES, comptising Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Plumb, and Cherry trees, and 
some Grape Vines and Trees— 
all of which he will sell op reasonable terms 
at his residence in. Goshen, Co., 
4] miles north-west of Selem. 

ZACHARIAH JENKINS, Jr. 

August Hl, baise uf 
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And lingered oft on lovely lips, 
POETRY. periohes-omes Hlis once forbidden name. 
From Graham's Magazine. | "There may_be glory in the might 
} That treadeth nations down, 
The Battle of Life. ; Wreaths for the crimson conqueror, 
— . Pride for the kingly crown ; 
BY ANNE C. LYNCH. But nobler is that triumph heur, 
—_— The disenthralled shall find, 


There are countless fields, the green carth 
* Yr. : 
Where the verdant turf has been dyed with 


re 
Wherefhosule ranks, in thelr grim array, | 
With the battle’s smoke have obscured the 
Whore he was stamped on each rigid face, | 
As foe met foe in the death embrace; 
Where the groans of the wounded and dying 


Till the heart of the listener with horror froze, | 
And the wide expanse of crimsoned plain 
Was piled with heaps of uncounted slain— | 
But a fiercer combat, a deadlier strife, 


While evil passion boweth down 


Sa Sn ae E 
the langh so totally upon the offerer of it, 
that he is fain to clinch his to in his 
teeth for the rest of the evening. Bis sar- 
casm has no venom, however, it isthe edge 
ot the keenest razor, not the tueth of the 
spike. lteuts so clean and Selear, that you 
wonder fora moment whether there ‘be any 
cutatall. Polished and valgaro educated 
and ignorant, alike appreciate Jubo Van Ba- 
ren, bis logic and his aim. Where is a char- 
ming abandon about him; you are fully con- 
victed that there are no hidden Motives, no 
| finesse, no elap-trsp or mean selfishness, te- 
hind what he has errayed before you. Rieght 
_ lor wrong, whatever the wan and his mind 
may be, there they are, without any tricks of 
eurtaining or shading. 

You have doubtless wondered that snely a 
man a8 Martina Van Boren shonld lave such 
ason as Master Jule. Well,} bawe had the 
eS, same wonder. For John has utterly thrown 
New York, Tuesday, Ort. 10. o¥efborrd and set at defiance all the old rules 
“ ’ and observances among professions! politi- 

Eps. Caescent:—Last evening, by dint cians. The young meng hens, would almost 
of an early appearance on the ground, and | lay duwo their lives fur him... He will prove 


Unto the God-like mind. 


= a ee ose 


MISUELLANEOUS. 


Correspondence of the N. O. Creseent. 
John Van Baren---The New York Free 
Sor'ers, 
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' What they had done to them? * O, neathing | every penny of which I had to pay subse- 
ata’man; we just want to gie them a good | quently; for, since my success at Stafford, 
thrashin’.” After fighting till they were | not a man in England who can read, but 
quite exhausted, one of the principal heroes knows my address. It cost me L10 to ob- 
stepped forth between, covered with blood, tain the shilling with which I paid my ad- 
and also clothes in tatters, and addressed the mittance into the Royal Zoological Gardens, 
belligerent parties thus:— Weel, I'll tell where I succeeded, after much mortification, 
you what we'll do wi’ ve,if yell let us alane, in getting a ghost of the model made for the 
we'll let ye alane.””” There was no more of bridge. ‘The model, although a bad one, as- 
it; the war was at an end,and the boys seat- | tonished everybody, Every engineer of ce- 
tered away to their play. I though: at the | lebrity in London was called in to decide 
time, and have often thought since, that their | Whether it was practicable to throw it across 
trivial affray was the best epitome of war in \ the lake. Four or five of them at the final 
general that | have ever seen. Kings and | decision, declared that the model before 
ministers of State are just a set of grown wp | them was passing strange, but that it could 
children, exactly like the children I speak of, | not be cirried toa much greater length than 
With only this material difference, that in- | the length of the model. ‘This was the point 
stead of fighting ont the needless quarrels ‘of life or death with me. 1 was standing 
thatthey have raised, they sit in safety and | amidst men of the supposed greatest tilent 
look on, send out their innocent, servile sub- a8 civil engineers thit the world could pro- 
jects to battle, and then, after a waste of | duce, »nd the point cecided against me!— 
blood and treasure, are glad to make the boys’ | This one time alone were my whole energies 
conditions —* if yell let us alone, we'll let ever aroused. J never talked before—I was 
you alone.”"— Zhe Elirick Shepherds Lay Ser- | haggard and faint for the want of food—my 


mons. spirits sunk insorrow inview of my mournful 


is waged in the Battle of Life. 
Is that which i ged waiting resolutely amid those annoyances 


The hero that wars on the tented field, 2 and common-places that fill up the first hour 
With his shining sword and bis burnished ofa + inass meeting. E got a first rate view 


. , and hearing of John Van Buren—saw him in 
Goes not alone with his faithful brand; (the strong glare of a tho: sand fire work 
lights, and heard every word that he uttered. 
This was my best sight yet of Prince Jolin; 
) and | tugged the matter through on purpose , 
| to give your good * Crescent’ a full deserip- | 
| tion of the great Barnburner, As tu the meet- 
| ing (it was on the old spot, fu the Park.) it 
| was one of the big ones. Standing on the | 
| front steps of the city Hall the most vitreous | 
of moonlight bathing the whule scene, 1 | 
| stretched my eyes in vain to imerk the con- 
| fines of the mighty crowd. Lord, what a | 
| lovely night it was, though! And the great | 
| roar of Broadway and Chatham street—the | 
dark und dim trees of the Park—long row of 
| printers’ lights in the top stories from Tam- 
| many Hal! to Spruce street; know you not | 
| those features from your own remembrance? | 
| Surely you do. 
The personal appearance of Van Buren | 
would hardly warrant one in expecting from | 
him any high evidences of intelleetality.— 
His complexion is light; hate ditto; fall and 
placid blue eye, frame tall enough and stout | 
enoogh, and with an evidence of youthful 
freshness and vigor that would attract nine- 
teen women's eyes out of twenty : 


Friends and comrades around him stand, 
"The trampets sound and the war-steeds neigh 
"To join in the shock of the coming fray 5 
ae flies to the onset, he charges the foe, 
Where the bayonets gleam and the red tides 


And Ps bis part in that conflict dire 


With an arm all nerve and a heart all fire. 


What though he fall? At the battle’s close, 
In the flush of the victory won, he goes 
With martial musie—and waving plane— 
From a field of fame—toa laureled tomis! 
But the hero that wars in the Battle of Life 
Mast stand alone in the fearful strife; 

Alone in his weakness or strength must go, 
Hero or coward, to meet the foe; 

He may not fly ; on that fated field 

He must win or lose, he must conquer or 


Warrior—who com’st to this battle now, 


With a careless step and a thoughtless brow, | 


As if the day were already won— 

Pause, and gird all thy armor on! 

Dost thou bring with thee Lither a danutless 
will— 

n ardent soul that no fear can chill— 

y shield of faith bast thou tried and pro- 

ved— 

Canst thos say 10 the mountain “be thou 
moved 


mo a 
In thy hand does the sword of ‘Truth flame 
bright—. 
Is thy bane inscribed—* For God and the 
ight"— 
In the might of prayer dost thou wrestle and 
1 
Never had warrior greater need ! 
Unseen foes in thy pathway hide, 
‘Thou art encompassed on every side, 
There Pleasure waits with her syren train, 
Her poison flowers and her hidden chain; 
courts with her hollow emiles, 
Passion with silvery tone beguiles, 
Love and Friendship their charmed spells 


weave ; 

Trust not too deeply—th deceive! 
with Nor Dead Gen traits tv there, 
spreading her gilded snare, 


ith a ruthless hand would smite, 
And “rial pod od her withering 
ivy, with visage black, 
Mot ton teepoas lander, tre ber thy track 3 


‘and Guilt, Remorse and Pride, 
and Deepair, in thy pathway glide; 


Want, in her demon joy, 
Waits to degrade thee and then destroy ; 
And h, the insatiate, is hovering near, 
To snatch from thy grasp all thou holdest 
dear. 


In war with these phantoms that gird thee 


round, 
No limbs dissevered may strew the ground; 
No blood may fluw, and no mortal ear 
The ns of the wounded heart may hear, 
As it struggles and writhes in their dread 


con 
As the iron enters the riven soul. 
But the youthful form grows wasted and 


weak, 
And sunken and wan is the rounded cheek, 
The brow is furrowed, but not with years, 
The eye is dimmed with its secret tears, 
streaked with white is the raven hair; 
‘are the tokens of conflict there. 


batile is ended; the hero goes 
‘orn and scarred to his lasi repose. 

He has won the day, he conquered doom, 
He has sunk unknown to his nameless tomb. 
‘or the victor’s glory, no voice may plead, 

) (peed CO) ent A Me ni 
angels are hover near, 
Yiove Witebed taocen over ibe conflict 


here, 

And they bear him now on their wings away, 

To a realm of peace, to a cloudless day. . 
now is his earthly strife, 

! ~ is crowned with the Crown of 


The Disenthralled. 
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An 


Ate gloried ie het 


his brain, 
of a dream 









cloud rolled off, 


* You may look from east to west, 
And then from north to south, 
And never find an ainpler breast, 
Never an ampler mouth; 
A softer tone for lady's ear, 
A daintier lip for syrup, 
Or a suder grasp for an axe or spear, i 
Or a firmer foot for stirup."—Pracd. | 
With his pink coler, rather expressionless 
vistge, and no earthly means of telling from 
his manner what tack he is going to take, 
John Van Buren gets small good from any | 
earliest impressions on his audience. ‘The’ 
matter is not mended either by the quality of | 
his voice, which, neither deep nor sonorous, | 
strikes you at first like the chromatic notes | 
after hearing regular ones. 
But the voice reaches and pierces clearly | 
toa remarkable distance in the largest and | 
most nvisy assembly. Mr. Van Buren has | 
probably systematised his pitch of voice on | 
acoustic principles, and from close experi. | 
ment A men. pe would it be unpto- | 
fitable for public speakers generally to follow | 
iv Uxeinie ¥ or sore” oF the st and | 


showiest speakers can neither be heard dis- | 
tinetly b near them or the testat a dis- 
tance. Notso with Mr. Van Buren. You | 


have the comfort of losing nota word—not 
the inflexion of a syllable even. By-and-by, 
too, the voice becomes niore agrevable, and | 
you find it ininvitably fitted to the dry and 
crispy humor that makes so large a portion of | 
his address. 

The fire of oratory, a3 we are accustomed | 
to picture it to our minds in thehistorical ex- | 
emplars of that divine ari—the sweeping train | 
of regal ornament—the impassioned appeal | 
—gracefal and dignified gestures—such a 
grand temper and port as we could idemify | 
with Cicero, or such lightning breath as in 
Demosthenes, or such molten scorn and pers | 
suasion as in Patrick Henry, or Clay in his 
best days—all or either of these, in any ex- 
cellence,—Mr. Van Buren does not possess. 
His manner on the contrary, is serene and | 
smooth not like the ponderous smoothness of | 
Silas Wright that carried with it the signs of | 
depth that common plummet hardly could 
sound ; but a calm complacency tore like 
that of an indifferent, heedless child. 
uses very little gesture; when he bends | 
down it is almost a sure thin 
one of those sarcastic bits of humor that euts 
to the very hearts of hia victims. 
all seems done in good humor. 
a particle of malignance or spite. I question 
indeed, whether any of John Van 
speeches show a jot of those qualities, Hon- 





e launches his jokes, may generally Ja 
with the rest. 7” . 

If I were asked to give the leading pecn- 
liarities of Mr. Van Buren’s style and man- 
ner, 1 should sa ey were condensation 
clearness and wit. He often presents no 











indeed, that they come upon your mind like 
an explained promblem in mathematics.— 
This is assisted by his slow and deliberate 
manner; no hurry, no feverish pushing for- 
ward, but every thing in its due order. The 
difference between him and other speakers 
is a good deul like the difference between a 
man working by the day and another work- 
ing by the job. John Van Buren never tired 
an andience in his life, lam sare; and never 
worried them by his rapidity. His wit is of 
the purest in the world. Tt would extort a 
laugh from the most morose anchorite.— 
Nothing artificial, nothing strained; but it 
comes into the body of his remarks apparent- 
ly jost as mach a matter of conrse as the pre- 
positions and conjunctions. No words can 
describe the droll way in which he now and 
then tarns off 4 sentence on some of his*op- 
thousands meanwhile shaking with 
looghter, foes as well as friends, He 
sesses that rare faculty of appearing pethita. 


ters the point of a joke with an airthat seems 
to demand, “Isn't that a good one?’ = While 


onane bot a muscle, and not a put un gte- 


some free and Speetator takes 
nari ed edag right of * free aperch,’* to 
utter a or a question. He never 
dows ita second time, however. Mr. Van 
Barep seizes opon the interlopation, and turns 








| to brother. If I know og Ant of my na- 


aren’s | 
ored be he, for this, at any rate! We have | 


too much, among our politicians, of personal | 


bitterness, and its exposure in their pablic | of painti 
eo. * Even those at whose on ense 5 Meectiiad 


ver + but he invariab} 
pas Rf n new and clearer Tighscad ter potty 


ly unconscious of his own wit; he never ut- | 


others laagh, he is cuol, dry and caustic, | 


the type of a thousand, before ten years are 
pasi. He will, in all likelihood start a new- 
erand better school of political speech-mak- 
ing which heaven help forward! Dhe tur- 
gid and flippant manner, the. senseless: and 
stale matter of the whigand democrat psa 
ers, of Lite years, has grown vile bao “en- 
durance! adiieend ‘ 
Newspaper reports of Mr. Van Buren'sad- 


| dresses, unless they are strictly 


a 
coytain buta faint copy of bis wits ‘The Jat- 
tet consists generally in the tarn of @ sen- 
tence, conveying a Contrast or ah image so 
irresistibly comie—sv Hogarthian—that you 
cannot for your life help laughing, It is not 
the broad humor of puns distortions; it 
is fine and diffused. tis not faree, but the 
highest and most intellectual comedy. It is 


| not an idear, one of whose parts is very fur- 


ny; itis the whole idea so ludicrous. . It is 
not a dashy stroke of color in the picture, 
making a novel effect; it is the general color 
pervading the whule work. 

In England such a man as John Van Bur- 
en would command any gift the government 
had to bestow. Perhaps it is not that: his 
aid would be invaluable; bat that his enmi- 
ty would have to be bought off at any price. 
HHe could do more than argue down the First 
Lord of the ‘Treasury and his measures—he 


| could inake bim and them ridiculous, Ii 1 


were a near friend of the President, | wouldn't 
have John Van Buren in the opposition, and 
in Congress, for the Presidential salary.— 
Randolph's attack bad so mach accerdity that 
there was a rebound after them, but where, 


| ina different and purer vain, John Van Bur- | 


en’s lampooning paint has once touched; 
there remains such aa appearanee of the pre- 
posterous in him whose yarments wear the 
wark, that heither high station nor, erasive 
soap will ever get it out, 

Some of the papers will probably farnish 
you, if you have a curiosity of s:eing them, 
a tolerable report of Mr. Van Buren's remarks 
of last evening; a correct report, as 1 have 
said, is almost out of the question. The sen- 
timents of the Radical leader, here, however, 
are not likely to be preseryed long,as he 

ives them in these addresses. ‘They, are 

or listening audiences, not for the pages of 
books. They will not be preserved. His 
merit is, in some sort, more the actor's merit 
than any other. Whether the sentimenis 
will tell in future upon the action of guvern- | 
ment, time will show. i | 

“Will you allow me, (I am sure will) 
to say one word of justice to the New York , 
Free Soilers, for publication in a regivn 
where their movements are too often uufair- 
ly represented. Nota breath, not athought, 
of unfriendliness, exists in the Van Buren 
Party of New York, toward the South, or 
Southern men, From what have heard aud 
seen, | believe the fraternal bond. of union 
and good will, from this section towards the 
South—toward Louisiana and Texas in an | 
especial manner—bolds its brightness and ite | 
warmth unabated. At this very moment 
should danger or wrong threaten any of the 
Southern States, or any general harm ‘to life 
or property, thousands of those great masses | 
who form the Van Buren phalanx here, would 

rush to your aid and fear neither for, comfort 
or life in giving it, as brother would give aid 


tive State and her people (and lL have lately | 
had an opportunity of observing them hearly 
all) the general heart holds this faith and 
love towards the South, with as trae and 
steady a truth as human nature can know.— 
But the democracy of New York 


| 


From Hunt's Merchant's Magazine 
Trials and Triumphs of American Ge- 
hius in England. 


Those who have read the narrative of the 
sufferings of ragged and hungry Genius, as 
told by the sufferers themselves in Johnson's 
Life of Savage andin Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wak« field, wall listen to the following letier, 
addressed to a distinguished gentleman in 
this country, a chapter of autobiography, 
with like interest; lor, like those narratives, 
1 not only describes the trials, but is written, 
also, with the energetic pen of Genius. 





The writer is Mr. J. R. Remington, a 
young man, a Virginian by birth. Alter re- 
siding fora while in Alabama, a few years | 
since be went to Washington, and exhibited | 
the models and drawings of several ingeni- | 


ous and (a3 they have since proved) valua- | ee 8 


ble mechanical inventions of his own, At 
Washington he made little headway. 


One | looking head carpenters, 


_ prospects—clothes T bad none—yet, stand- 
| Ing over this model, did I battle with those 
men. Kvery word IT uttered came from my 
inmost soul, aud was big with trath—every 
argument carried conviction, The effect on 
those mrn was like magic—indeed, they 
must have been devils not to have believed 
under the circumstances. J suecceded. My 
agreement with the proprietor was, that I 
should superintend the construction of the 
bridge without any pay whatever, but during 
the time of the building T might sleep in the 
Gardens, and if the bridge should sueceed, 
it should be called ** Remington’s Bridge.’’ 
I lodged in w#n old /ion’s caze, not strong 
enough for a lion, but by patting some straw 
on the floor, held me very well, and indeed 
was a greater luxury than J bad had for many 
months, ‘The carpenters that worked on the 
bridge sometimes gave me part of their din- 
ner. On this I lived, and was comparatively 
It was a littl novel, however, to 
e a man in rags direeting gentlemanly 
The bridge tri- 


of his inventions was a biidge, constructed ° umphed, and the cost was £8, and was the 


on a novel principle, or rather a principle 
newly applied, and by which bridges of tim- 
ber of great length can be thrown across riv- 
ers and wide railroad cuts without interme- 
diate support. People looked and admired ; 
but somehow, although they saw much that 
was strikingly original, they could not see 
how the contrivances were to be made prac- 
neally useful. Fulton’s first steamboatdrew 
crowds of such admirers round it when it 
Was on the stocks. 

Mr. Remington was not discouraged. We 
are sometimes apt to look upon the mechani- 
cal and mathematical turn of mind as natu- 
rally dry, crabbed ard cold. Yet there can 
be no doubt (and a wultitude of brilliant ex- 


‘amples of late years, attest the fact) that the 


great mechanical inventor is borne up by as 
much of the “ardor 6f confident genius,” 
the “ evidence of things not seen,” and feels 
as sensibly ** the substance of things hoped 
for,” as the great poet, or any of those whom 
Weare more apt to class among geniuses of 
more exalted mood. ‘lhe source of the mis- 
take seems to be the very excess of imagina- 
tion in him, and the lick of it in us; while 
we, having eyes, 8ee not the end, but the 
means only, he is looking at the end; while 
we think of the’dull machinery and the un- 
couth figires with which he works, his 
thoughts are ronning forwards and soaring 
upwards to bis results worked out, complete. 

Mr. Remington went to England, arriving 
in London early in January, 1817. He went, 
to use his striking language, in * search of a 
man; like the old philosopher, he sought 
but one mind capable of sympathetic appre- 
ciation. Fle carried with him his plans, a 
teeming brain, a letter of introduction, and 
an empty purse. 

The story of Mr. Remington's success has 
‘been told by the lips of others, as was moat 
meet; we leave it to himself to describe his 
struggles and probation. His letter would 
be marred by any attempt on our part to add 
or amplify. 

Srarrorp, Srarvorpsuier. Exncuann, 7 

August 15, 1818, 


| vreatest hit ever made in Londen. 





My Dear Sin:— } 


T should have written sooner, bat that I 
had nothing pleasant to say. 


I reached Lon: | 
don on the Ist of January, 1847, without | eylation. 


The mo- 


' ney made by itis astonishingly great, thou- 


sands and tens of thousands crossing it, pay- 
ing toll, besides being the great attraction of 
the Gardens, Nota publieation in London 
but what has written largely upon it. Al- 
though I have never received a penny, nor 
never will, for building the bridge, } have no 
fault to find with Mr. Tyler, the proprietor, | 
for he has done all that he promised to do— 
that was, to call it “ Remington’s Bridge.” 
The largest wood-cut ever made perhaps in| 
the world, is made of the bridge. Every 
letter of my name is nearly as large as my- | 
self. The bridge to this day is the promi- 
nent curtosity of the Gardens. You can’t 
open a paper but you may find * Reming- 
ton’s Bridge.” Soon after it was built, 1 
have frequently seen hundreds of men look- 
ing at the large picture of the bridge at the 
corners of the streets and envying Reming- | 
ton, when 1 have stood unknown in the 
crowd, literally starving. However, the 
great success of tle bridge gave me some 
credit with a tailor. T gota suit of clothesy 
and some shirts—a clean shirt. Amy shirt 
was great, but a clean shirt~O God, what a | 
luxury! Thousands of cards were left for 
me at the Gardens, and men came to see the | 
bridge from all parts of the kingdom. Bot | 
with all my due bills inthe hands of the 
hell-born Jews, of ¢ourse I had to slope, and 
came down to Stafford. I first built the mill, | 
which is the most popular patent ever taken 
out in England, ‘The coffee pot, and maay | 
other small patents, take exceedingly well, 
The drainage of Tixali Meadows is the great- 
est triumph I have yet had in England. ‘The | 
carriage bridge for Earl Talbot is a most 
majestic and wonderfully beautiful thing.— 
Dukes, marquesses, earls, lords, &e., and | 
their ladies are coming to see it from all | 
paris. Ihave now more orders for bridges 
from the aristocracy than J can execute in 
ten years, if 1 would do them. Indeed, 1, 
have been so much among the aristocracy | 
of late, that what with high living, being so | 
sudden a transition from starving, | have | 


§ | been compelled to go through a course of | 


medicine, and am just now convalescent.— | 
Of course, any thing once built preclades | 
the possibility of taking a patent in England, | 
but its merits and value are beyond all cal-— 
A permanent, beautiful and steady | 


monvy or friends, which was just the thing 1 | bridge may be thrown across a river half a | 
desired when I left America, and just the| mile wide, out of the reach of floods, and | 


Let a few years Wence decide the right or | est risk, if he got the whole world by it. I 
wrong of the dispute; they are content to spent the first five months looking after this 


leave it so. 

Certain persons, either in error themselves 
or fram the a of motives, are in thé habit 
an Buren party of the North 
as identified with * Abolitionists.” A grea- 
Nearly every document emanating fromthe 
| Free Soilers, recognizes the well understood 
| constitutional guaranty, that over all sabjecis 
not expressly reserved to the General Gov- 
rn, | States, whether they be Nort or 
ve ’ Li) 
their own limits. OF the remainder TF, the 
points at issue, I presume jes do not desire 
any labored disquisition. Common justice, 
however, demands that no one in South 
should charge the Radicals of New York 
with enmity towards their Southern fellow 
countrymen, as no one will make that charge 
who knows New York. As.to any d ’ 
from this at present warmly conducted dis- 
| pate, to our Republican Union, we laagh at 
the idea to scorn ! acom bas not yet 
germinated, whose product oak shall be ruf- 
fled by winds that how] the tidings of her 
dissolution, ‘The man is mad, or worse, who 
j talks of it, in the same hour with bis talk 

| of events either probable or to he endured. 

MANHATTAN. 


Origin of Wars. 





The history of every war is very like a 
_ scene J once saw in ‘Nithadale. Two beys 
| from different schools met one fine day upon 

the ice. They eyed each other wi pie 
| jealous and indigosnt looks, and with defi- 





ance on each brow, ** What are ye rip’ 
) at, Billy!” + What's that to you? i: dook 
| where T have a mind, an‘ hinder me if, you 
j dae”? A hearty blow was the to 
this, and then such a battle n 
Saturday, all is ys Pg : 

op the ice; the instanily 
general and desperate. [asked o the 


party what they wore pelting the others fur? tics amounted to several hundred, pounds, | many pigs. 


| man with unparalleled perseverance and in- 
dustry, living for less than three pence per 


day. 1 am convinced that few persons in 
London know so much of that incomprehen- 
sibly large city as myself. But alas! my 


ugh | ter or grosser untruth was never writien,— | W*rdrobe was gone to supply me with 


‘wretchedly baked corn bread, on which | 
lived entirely. I slept on straw, for which | 
paid a half penny per night. I became rag- 
| ged and filthy, and could no longer goamong 
| men of business, Up to this time my spi- 
tits never sunk, nor did they then; bat my 
sufferings were great. My limbs distorted 
with rheumatism, induced by cold and expo- 
sure—my face and head swelled to a most 
unnatural size with cold and toothache, and 
those who slept inthe same horrid den as 
myself were wreiched street beggars, the 
very cleanest of them alive with wll manner 
of creeping things. But I was no beggar.— 











any man since I came to England. Ask 
' Bancroft, who called upon me two or 
| three times, if I ever asked the slightest fa- 
_ vor, or even presumed upon the letter you 
gave me to him. I did write him a note, 
| asking him to come and witness the triumph 
of opening the bridge at the Gardens, and 
delivered the note at his own house myself; 
, and although Prinee Albert came, I never 








I never begged, nor ever asked a favor of | 


elieve in thing, I assure you, I will never desire again. | without anything touching the water, at the 
He | the great principle promulgated at Buffalo; | | commenced operations at once, on the sup- | most inconsiderable expense. The Ameri- 
nds | and the democracy of New York were vir- | position that, in this overgrown city, L would | can patent is well secured at home, | know. 
g that he gives | tually excluded from the Baltimore Conven- | at least enlist one man, But Englishmen | | shall continue to build a few more bridges 
| tion. While they live, they will adhere to | ate not Americans. An Englishinan will 
And yet | that principle; nor will they submit to any | advance any amoont or an absolute certainty, 
There is not injury from other portions of their party.— | but not one penny where there is the slight- 


of larger and larger spans, and one of these 
a railroad bridge, in order that I may perfect 
mysclf in them soas to commence fair when 
I] reach America. I have a great many more 
accounts of my exploits since | came to Staf- 
ford, but nvust defer sending them unti} next 
time. 1 beg you will write me, for now, 
since a correspondence has opened, I shall 
be able to tell you something about England. 
I know it well. I have dined with earls, 
and from that down—down—down—down, 
to where the knives and forks and plates are 
chained to the table for fear they should be 
stolen. 
l am, my dear sir, 
your obd’t servant, 
J. R. Remincton. | 


Diving Pigs. 


The changes in the physical character of 
animals consequent upon the change of sitn- 
ation, as described in various works on Na- 
tural History, are well calculated to excite 
surprise, as well as a disposition to further 
investigation. It is well known that fish and 
erabs found in the water of the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky, are without eyes—there 
being no use for such in the dark re- 
gions they inbabit. ‘The English hounds 
brought to Mexico by the miners from that 
country, for the purpose of hunting hares, 
were rendered useless by the fact that they 
were unable to run any length of time in the 





| got even a re ly to my note. If B ft 
Fed come, and been the man to have only 
| ecognized me in my rags as T was, it would 
| have saved me moch suffering. 1 will not 
helieve that Bancroft ever saw my note, for 
his deportment to me was ever kind. 

The sneceeding three months after the first 
five 1 will not cetail. up to the time T com- 
menced to build the bri J will not har- 
| few wp my feelings to write, ner pain your 

kind heart to read the incidents of those nine- 
ty days. My head turned grey, ard I must 
have died but for the Jews, who did give me 
one down for my acknow 
of £10 on demand. These wicked robbe- 





rarified atmosphere of the high mountain ran- 
ges—but their progeny have all the capabili- 
ties of the native dog. X 

The diving pigs which exist in the interior 
of Pennsylvania are remarkable. The town 
of Pottsville is situated at the point where 
the Norwegian creek empties into the river 
Schuy!kill, The creek is a rapid stream, bat 
the river, where the creek enters, is rendered 
deep and sloggish by a dam below. The 
butchers of the town reside along the creek, 
and are in the habit of throwing offal into 
the stream, which is washed into the river. 

large number of Irish laborers live near the 





wer, keeping as is customary with them, 
‘hese obtain their subsistence 


chiefly by diving for the offal at the bottom 
of the river, here about ten feet deep. A par- 
ticular race of pigs called « Divers” bas been 
bred in the place, differing from others in the 
fact that they are web-footed, and are remark- 
able for their ability to dive and for the length 
of time they can remain paler water. Their 
power in this way seems to increase with 
age. One male of two years of age was ob- 
served to remain under water more than thir- 
'y minutes. An ordinary pig is drowned in 
less than one minute, as axcertained by ex- 
periment. The peculiarities of the diving 
pigs are supposed to result from long praee 
tice, and physical change, transmitted from 
generation to generation. The reason why 
they remain so long under water is, that they 
may there devour their food which is in dan- 
ger of being taken from them by other pigs 
which frequent the shore. ‘ oung of 
this ambhibious breed take to the water with 
great alucrity at an early age, and soon learn 
to dive. Nordo they strike their throats with 
their fore-feet in swimming, as do others of 
the race, by which they not unfrequently de- 
stroy their lives. ‘I'hese singular facts relut- 
ing to this peculiar breed of pigs shows ina 
striking manner the ability of natate to adapt 
herself to peculiar circumstances, and throws 
some light on the origin of the many varie- 
ties of the different species of animals.—.2- 
merican Zoological Journal, 





Witsox, tne Ornirno.oeist.—The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a letter written to 
a friend, by this amiable naturalist : 

** One of my boys caught a mouse in school 
a few days ago, and directly marched up to 
me with his prize. Iset about drawing it 
the same evening, and all the time the pant- 
ing of its little heart showed the extreme 
agonies of fear. I had intended to kill it, in 
order to fix it into the claws of a stuffed owls 
bat happening to spill a drop of water neat 
where it was tied, 11 lapped it up with such 
eagerness, and looked into my face with such 
an eye of supplicating terror as perfectly over- 
came me. I immediately untied it, and re- 
Stored it to life and liberty. ‘The agonies of 
a prisoner at the stake, while the fire and in- 
struments of torture are preparing, could not 
be more severe than the sufferings of that poor 
mouse ; and, insignificant as the object was, 
I felt at the moment the sweet sensations 
which mercy leaves on the mind, when she 
triumphs over cruelty,” i 
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JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR. 
Culling done to order, and all work warranted, 


Ps aaa of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
Ohio. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 


BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, ai@ 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 


TRESCOTTS. 
Salem, 0. Ist mo. 30th. 


DAVID WOODRUFF, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &c 


A general assortment of carriages constant- 
ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 


Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


C, DONALDSON & CO. 











| WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
Jan uary,1848. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, ‘ 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Piltsburgh Manufactured .frticles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 





Agents for the “ Bugle.” 


OHIO. 

New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and } 
Johnson. 

Columbiana ; Lot Holmes, 

Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin, 

Berlin; Jacob H. B . 

Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas, 

Canfield ; John Wetmore, 

Lowellville; John Bissell. 

Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, 

New Lyme; Marsena Miller, 

Selma; Thomas Swayne. 

Springboro; Ira Thomas, 
- Iarveysburg; V. Nicholson, 

Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 

Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 

Culambus; W. W. Pollard, 

Georgetown; Ruth pn gle 

Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 

Farmington; Willard Curtis, 

Bath ; J. B.. Lambert. 

Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 

Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 

Wilkesville; Hannah T. Thomas. 

Southington; Caleb (ireene. 

Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby, 

Malta; Wm. Cope. 
- Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poos, 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 

Chester“ Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; F. MeGrew. 

Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell, 

Granger; L. Hill. 

Hartford; G. W. Bushnell, and Wr. 
. Bright. rm ape 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 

Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit- 


ore. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson 
‘INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
Feono! pa ra C. Maulsby. 
Penn; nL. Miehner. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


J 





Pittsburgh H. Vashon. 
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